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Department’s New Office 
of International Trade 


Instrumentality for Vigorous Furtherance of Our World-Business Interests 


N THIS FIRST ARTICLE on the inter- 

national trade activities of the De- 
partment of Commerce, the general 
organization and objectives of the De- 
partment’s newly created Office of In- 
ternational Trade will be outlined. Suc- 
ceeding articles will describe the work of 
the OIT’s Offices of World Trade Policy, 
World Trade Promotion, War Areas 
Trade, and Foreign Economic Develop- 
ment. 

Secretary Wallace established the Of- 
fice of International Trade by merging 
those functions and personnel of the For- 
eign Economic Administration which 
were transferred to the Department of 
Commerce with those of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce which 
have been concerned with foreign trade. 
He thus put together on one team ex- 
perienced and trained men and women 
who worked together so successfully dur- 
ing the war as members of two separate 
organizations. It is probably not gener- 
ally known how closely they cooperated. 
The Bureau's well-established research, 
analysis, and statistical services were es- 
sential to the FEA’s lend-lease, export 
control, foreign procurement of strategic 
materials, and economic-warfare opera- 
tions which contributed so much to the 
winning of the war by the United 
Nations. 


Logical Outcome 


The present merger is, therefore, a nat- 
ural outcome of war activities and war 
relations. It is a combining of wartime 
experience in world-wide supply opera- 
tions and commercial relations, includ- 
ing an intimate knowledge of current 
foreign requirements and sources of 
supply, with a large store of useful tech- 
nical knowledge and highly trained per- 
sonnel in the field of foreign trade. 

Last August, just after VJ-day, and be- 
fore the dissolution of FEA, Mr. Wallace 
announced his plan for the general re- 
organization of the Department of Com- 
merce designed to strengthen and im- 
prove its services to American indust ry 
and commerce. The plan involved the 
establishment of three new major func- 
tional groups—(1) domestic indust ry, (2) 
small business, and (3) international. or 
World trade. 


Functions and Objectives 


The Office of International Trade is 
Specifically directed by Secretary Wal- 





By ArtHur Paut, Assistant to the 
Secretary of Commerce and Direc- 
tor of the Office of International 
Trade 


lace to: encourage and facilitate the 
expansion and balanced growth of 
international trade; promote stability 
of international economic relations; co- 
operate with other nations in solving of 
trade and exchange problems through 
international organizations and confer- 
ences; assist other nations toward higher 
economic development as a means of 
stimulating United States and world 


trade; foster and promote United States 
trade interests in exports, imports, and 
the maintenance of full employment; 
facilitate United States participation in 
peacetime trade with former enemy and 
other areas in which normal channels 
of trade do not exist; and reduce ob- 
stacles to and restrictions upon inter- 
national trade. 

The problems of world trade are, of 
course, quite different from those of do- 
mestic industry or small business. Most 
companies engaged in foreign and do- 
mestic business have separate export de- 
partments, and in many instances the 
larger ones have separate subsidiaries. 
Foreign trade is highly specialized; more- 





Arthur Paul, Director of the Commerce Department’s new Office of International Trade. 
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over, it has a special relationship and 
interest to Government, particularly be- 
cause of the world-wide prevalence of 
national controls, monopolies, and other 
parriers to trade. It is clear, therefore, 
that it was a wise decision to separate 
foreign from domestic work. 


In Trade-Policy Field 


The work of the OIT is divided into 
two main subdivisions—one dealing with 
commercial and economic policy matters, 
the other with service to the foreign- 
trade community. 

Our Office of World Trade Policy will 
work with the State Department in car- 
rying out the congressional policy and 
mandate of the Bretton Woods law. 
This law specifically states that: “it is 
the policy of the United States to seek 
to bring about further agreement and 
cooperation among nations and inter- 
national bodies, as soon as possible, on 
ways and means which will best reduce 
cbstacles to and restrictions upon in- 
ternational trade, eliminate unfair trade 
practices, promote mutually advanta- 
geous commercial relations, and other- 
wise facilitate the expansion and bal- 
anced growth of international trade and 
promote the stability of international 
economic relations.” 

The United States must take the lead 
in making the new international organi- 
zations work. It is through the work 
of this Office of World Trade Policy that 
we hope to nelp take foreign trade out of 
the strait-jacket in which it now finds 
itself. Furthermore, we are going to try 
to represent faithfully the interests of 
United States business in the interna- 
tional organizations dealing with foreign 
trade. 

Through the Secretary's membership 
on the National Advisory Council, our 
Policy Office will be concerned with the 
foreign lending and investment plans of 
the United States, as carried out through 
the International Monetary Fund and 
Bank, and the Export-Import Bank. It 
will also represent the Department on 
the Trade Agreements Committee, the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information, 
and on the President’s Executive Com- 
mittee for Foreign Economic Policy. 
And, the Department’s participation in 
the proposed specialized economic agen- 
cies of the United Nations Organization, 
such as the International Trade Organ- 
ization and the International Commod- 
ity Organizations, will be carried out by 
this Office. 

The important work of the United Na- 
tions Organization in the economic and 
Social field will soon be getting well 
under way. Particularly in connection 
with the proposed International Trade 
Organization, the Department of Com- 
merce will join with the Department of 
State in initiating programs designed to 
promote international trade, in evaluat- 
Ing and appraising the effect of pro- 
grams proposed by other countries, and 
In providing a part of the secretariat for 
international meetings. 


Activity Broad in Scope 


Our Policy Office will assemble and 
analyze all available information regard- 
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ing world tariffs, preference systems, and 
subsidy arrangements; trade restrictions 
based on quota systems, bilateral trade 
agreements, and exchange controls; 
State trading, government monopolies, 
and cartels; opportunities for standardi- 
zation of business codes and practices; 
and the effect on international trade of 
fiscal operations through the Interna- 
tional Fund and Bank, and United States 
Government loans, such as through the 
Export-Import Bank. 

In large part, this policy function is 
new to the Department. Previously, the 
Trade Agreements Unit of the Depart- 
ment assisted the Department of State 
in revisions of existing agreements be- 
tween the United States and foreign 
countries, and furnished exporters and 
importers information regarding changes 
in rates of duty and estimates of their 
effect on trade. This work will now be 
greatly expanded not only because the 
recent extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act provides for the expansion of 
the trade-agreements program, but 
largely because of such new develop- 
ments as the proposed International 
Trade Organization, and the fact that 
postwar trade-agreement negotiations 
are to be carried on simultaneously with 
a number of the principal so-called 
“nuclear” countries. 


Specific Service Work 

The service work—the work of aiding 
exporters and importers and others in- 
terested in foreign trade—will be per- 
formed in the Office of World Trade Pro- 
motion. Our manufacturers and foreign 
traders will now, more than ever before, 
need detailed information to guide them 
through the maze of problems created by 
foreign laws, regulations, and controls; 
they must have readily available up-to- 
date data concerning potential export 
markets and sources of supply abroad, as 
well as information about all interna- 
tional organizations and activities bear- 
ing on foreign trade. This will mean 
the continuance and expansion of the 
normal functions of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce in provid- 
ing a wide variety of trade-promotion in- 
formation and commercial intelligence. 
Our aim will be to give foreign traders 
the information they need and want, 
when and how they want it. 

As a result of the war many former 
peacetime markets and sources of sup- 
ply have been destroyed, crippled, or so 
changed in character as to require in 
many instances the assembling of com- 
pletely new data regarding them for the 
use of American business firms, both 
large and small, old and new. The de- 
velopment of new industries and hitherto 
untapped raw-material sources of supply, 
the development of new uses of mate- 
rials and new sources of scarce materials, 
require that accurate data regarding 
them be assembled for American for- 
eign traders. It is obvious that prewar 
commodity and industrial information 
for foreign countries is of but little value 
for postwar  foreign-trade-promotion 
purposes, and the job ahead is virtually 
one of building entirely new factual and 
informational resources to meet the 
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needs of American businessmen in the 
postwar era. 

Many trade associations as well as 
hundreds of individual manufacturers, 
exporters, and importers have already 
urged the Department of Commerce to 
undertake an aggressive foreign-trade- 
promotion program in their interest. 
They are aware of the many obstacles 
to trade which grew up during the war 
and which some foreign countries have 
as yet refused or been unable to elimi- 
nate. They want us to represent their 
interests abroad, to push for a reduction 
of trade barriers, and to bring their prob- 
lems to the attention of other Govern- 
ment agencies at home. Business wants, 
in general, an easing of the regulations 
governing the movement of goods from 
one country to another, whether these 
regulations are tariffs, import restric- 
tions, or exchange controls. It also 
wants travel made easier and equal treat- 
ment for American investments abroad. 
These requests of American industry are 
reasonable and require positive action. 


Advisory Committees Planned 


In this connection, we have plans un- 
der way to establish new and active trade 
advisory committees that will be repre- 
sentative of all types of business and will 
keep us informed of the needs of busi- 
ness. We want broad geographical rep- 
resentation, and we want to have people 
from all types and sizes of business on our 
committees. There will also be many 
subcommittees to deal with specialized 
subjects. 

We hope thus to learn from business at 
first hand its thoughts on the pressing 
problems of international trade, and, if 
our policy seems at times to cut across 
the interest of certain businesses, we 
want to be in a position to talk it out 
freely and frankly and to explain the 
reasons for such policies. 

It might be mentioned, just in passing, 
that the function of controlling exports is 
also being carried on in the Office of 
World Trade Promotion. We have pur- 
posely put it there with our other service 
activities because we intend that what re- 
maining control we exercise shall be ad- 
ministered and be looked on by the trade 
as a service needed because of existing 
shortages of certain commodities. In 
other words, trade assistance rather than 
control is our keynote in the exercise of 
this function. 


Trade With War-Torn Areas 


In addition to the more normal func- 
tions of providing information and as- 
sistance to foreign traders, we have a 
separate part of the OIT—an Office of 
War Areas Trade. This office will under- 
take to furnish the many special types of 
assistance needed to restore trade with 
war-torn areas where normal commer- 
cial contacts have been disrupted or 
completely broken off. This type of ac- 
tivity is a direct carry-over of the work 
previously done by the Foreign Economic 
Administration in connection with trade 
activities in and affecting the Philip- 
pines, and also Germany, Japan, and 
other former enemy areas. It also in- 

(Continued on p. 9) 
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Signal Corps photo 


Under | 


U.S. Military Government 


Some Economic Progress Is Discernible, but Perplexities and Handicaps Loom Large 


HAT PART OF KOREA south of the 
38th parallel has been occupied since 
early September 1945 by United States 
military forces. Russian forces occupy 
Korea north of that line, dividing the 
country into a Russian-controlled north- 
ern section and an American-controlled 
southern section. It has been widely rec- 
ognized that this division is highly ar- 
tificial: it cuts through the boundaries 
of 3 Provinces; it divides the primarily 
agricultural South from the more indus- 
trialized North; and it separates Seoul, 
the capital and the hub of the transpor- 
tation and communications systems of 
the country, from the major northern 
centers. Power plants and heavy indus- 
try such as Cement and steel in the North 
normally provide the materials needed 
by that segment of Korean industry lo- 
cated in Seoul and neighboring cities. 
The Moscow communiqué of Decem- 
ber 27, 1945, specifically recognized the 
difficulties involved in the present situ- 
ation and provided for a prompt confer- 
ence of representatives of the United 
States and Soviet military authorities in 
Korea for the consideration of urgent 
problems. The agreement reached in 
Moscow further provided for the estab- 
lishment of a provisional democratic 





Prepared in Far Eastern Division, 
Office of World Trade Promotion, 
on Basis of Reports From the Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied 
Powers, and Other Information 


Korean government, and for an agree- 
ment among the United States, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
United Kingdom, and China for a four- 
power trusteeship of Korea for a period 
of 5 years or less. All of these proposals 
look forward to the ultimate establish- 
ment of an independent Korea. Confer- 
ences between the United States and 
Russian military authorities in Korea, 
held pursuant to the Moscow agreement, 
are expected to result in greater freedom 
of movement between the two areas and 
in the solution of some of the immediate 
difficulties. 


Military Government 


Military Government in Southern 
Korea has been organized in a manner 
paralleling the existing governmental 
framework of the former (Japanese) 


Government General of Chosen (Korea), 
It is headed by a Military Governor, who 
is acting Governor General as well as 
commander of Military Government per- 
sonnel who are not attached to tactical 
units. A Civil Administrator assists the 
Military Governor and coordinates the 
activities of the Secretariat, the various 
Bureaus, and the Military Governor's 
staff. Nine Bureaus form the operating 
agencies of the Central Government, al- 
though they must submit policy ques- 
tions to an appropriate section of the 
Secretariat for study before they reach 
the Civil Administrator. 

Those bureaus chiefly concerned with 
economic problems are Finance, Mining 
and Industry, Agriculture and Com- 
merce, Communications, and Transpor- 
tation. The bureaus have been staffed 
with Military Government officers and 
Korean officials, and all important Jap- 
anese officials in the Government Gen- 
eral at Seoul have been removed. Some 
Japanese officials, while divested of their 
authority, have been retained temporar- 
ily because of the need for their services, 
but these are to be removed as soon 4s 
substitutes are available. The shortage 
of qualified Korean personnel for mana- 
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hin Government and in industry, has 
been a serious difficulty facing the Mili- 
tary Government in Korea. 
The Military Government has made 
use of advisory councils of Koreans, while 
no Korean group has been recognized as 
an official government. As might be ex- 
cted, the political scene is character- 
iged by an abundance of political parties, 
more than 50 of which registered with 
Military Government headquarters be- 
fore the end of October 1945. The two 
most important groups are the Korean 
Democratic Party, a conservative faction, 
and the more radical group calling itself 
the Korean People’s Republic. Kim Koo, 
president of the so-called “Korean Provi- 
sional Government” (in exile) which 
maintained itself in China (first in 
Shanghai, then in Nanking, and finally in 
Chungking) for more than 25 years, 
returned to Seoul recently. Dr. Syngman 
Rhee, who represented the so-called 
“provisional Government” in the United 
States, likewise returned, and both men 
have participated actively in the en- 
deavor to develop political organization 
in Korea. Their return has been in the 
capacity of private citizens, and the 
“provisional Government” has not re- 
ceived recognition as a duly constituted 
central government authority. 


bot 


American Area of Occupation 


The United States military forces in 
Korea are occupying an area of roughly 
36,700 square miles (about 43 percent of 
Korea’s total area), populated by approx- 
imately 17,000,000 people ‘(about two- 
thirds of Korea’s total population). Of 
Korea’s six largest cities, four are in the 
zone of American occupation. Activities 
of the Military Government have been 
concentrated largely in Seoul, the capi- 
tal; in Inch’on (Jinsen)' where the forces 
first landed, and in Fusan,’ the chief port 
of the south (see the illustration above 
the title of this article). Of Korea’s 13 
Provinces, the 6 southern and primarily 
agricultural ones are under the jurisdic- 
tion of American forces, together with 
most of the capital Province, about half 
of Kangwon (Kogen) Province, and a 
small portion of Hwanghae (Kokai) 
Province. Japanese military personnel 
have been rapidly evacuated from South- 





‘The McCune-Reischauer system for the 
Romanization of Korean names (with the 
omission of its diacritical marks) has been 
followed in this article, and Japanese names 
for places in Korea have been added in paren- 
theses when necessary as an aid to identifica- 
tion. There has been no single accepted 
standard for the Romanization of Korean 
names, partly because Japanese names have 
been in general use on most maps for the past 
35 years, but also because no system for Ro- 
manizing Korean gained wide acceptance as 
did the Hepburn system for Japanese and toa 
lesser extent the Wade-Giles system for Chi- 
hese. The need for uniformity in the spell- 
ing of Korean place names is acute. The 
McCune-Reischauer system, which has been 
used during the war by agencies of the United 
States Government, and which is recom- 
mended by the United States Board on Geo- 
graphic Names, has been followed as a 
means of providing at least temporary stand- 
ardization, ‘ 

* Strict rendering of the Korean is Pusan, 
but the familiar name, Fusan, may continue 
to be in common use. ' 
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ern Korea, and the repatriation of Jap- 
anese civilians also has been under way. 

Southern Korea, being primarily ag- 
ricultural, contains most of the chief 
rice-growing areas, and normally has a 
substantial rice surplus for export. It 
is more thickly populated than the north- 
ern half of the country, despite the move- 
ment of population in immediate prewar 
years to northern centers which were 
being industrialized and in which war 
plants especially were established. The 
North contains almost all of the large 
hydroelectric plants and the major steel 
and cement plants, and produces com- 
modities essential to agriculture, such as 
fertilizer. It also contains the most im- 
portant mineral resources, and normally 
supplies coal for the railroads and indus- 
try of South Korea. 


Rice Shortage 

Although a bumper rice crop is ex- 
pected to be available for 1946, there was 
a rice shortage in the autumn of 1945 and 
a lack of sufficient food in the larger 
cities. Japanese trucks as well as those 
furnished by United States forces were 
used to provide better rice distribution. 
Inventories were made of other foods 
which were rationed to supplement the 
less-than-normal volume of rice. Grains 
and other foods were shipped from one 
Province to another to distribute avail- 
able supplies; and the Chosen Food Com- 
pany, renamed the Korean Commodity 
Company and staffed by United States 
officers, was utilized as a means of main- 
taining reasonable prices and equable 
distribution. The grain ration was set 
at about 12'2 ounces per person daily, 
with double this amount for laborers. 
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A major difficulty in the stimulation 
of agricultural production is the short- 
age of fertilizer. This can be produced 
in substantial volume in Northern Ko- 
rea, especially in the industrial center 
of Hungnam (Konan), and, in fact, ex- 
ports in prewar years normally exceeded 
imports. Arrangements must be made, 
however, for its shipment to Southern 
Korea where the intensive cultivation of 
rice requires large quantities of chemical 
fertilizers. The need is particularly 
acute now because the supply of fertiliz- 
ers was insufficient during war years. 


Revival of Fishing Industry 


Toward the end of the war, Korea’s 
important fishing industry almost com- 
pletely collapsed. The fishing catch for 
South Kyongsang (Keisho) Province, in 
which Fusan is located, was only a tenth 
as large in July 1945 as in the same 
month of 1944. The shortage of fish re- 
sulted in the closing of fish canneries, 
although plants and equipment are re- 
portedly in good condition. Fuel oil for 
fishing boats is in short supply, and rope 
and nets are scarce. 

Despite these factors the fishing indus- 
try has been revived, at least to some 
extent, in the Inch’on (Jinsen) area. 
Japanese-owned and controlled fishing 
companies have been taken over and op- 
erated by the Military Government, and 
fishery associations have been reorgan- 
ized. Revival of this phase of Korea’s 
economy is important both for the pro- 
vision of food and as a source of poten- 
tial exports which may be offered in ex- 
change for essential imports when it is 
possible to resume normal foreign trade. 














The Korean Language 








Elimination of Japanese Focuses Attention on Little-Known Korean Language 


Recent reports of the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers on United States 
Military Government activities in Southern Korea call attention to replacement of 
the Japanese language for governmental and business use by Korean. Although in 
the past 35 years Japanese has been the official language in Korea, the native language 
has continued to be spoken by the people (except insofar as the use of Japanese has 
been necessary), and they may be expected now to prefer use of their own language 
for all purposes. 

Korean is distinct from Japanese and from Chinese, although in structure and 
grammar it somwhat resembles the former, while many of its words have been 
borrowed from the latter. The borrowed words were, of course, given a different 
pronunciation by Koreans, but frequently the Korean reading of Chinese characters 
resembles quite closely the original Chinese. Among other characteristics, however, 
Korean differs from Chinese in being polysyllabic and agglutinative, while Chinese is 
a monosyllabic languege. Pronunciation of a Korean syllable may vary with different 
following syllables, so that a name such as Hsin-lo in Chinese becomes Silla in Korean. 

For the written language there is a native Korean alphabet of 24 symbols, of very 
simple construction, said to have been invented by a group of scholars in the fifteenth 
century. Whatever its origin, its simplicity and usefulness cannot be denied, and 
the ease with which it can be learned, combined with the fact that it is a true 
alphabet which represents the pronunciation of the language with considerable 
exactness, make it an aid to Korea’s future economic and cultural development. 

Although Korean characters are written in syllabic groups—perhaps under the 
influence of Chinese ideographs—the 10 vowels and 14 consonants are used to form 
words. The phonetic structure of Korean is such that pronunciation is a simple 
matter when one has learned the appropriate sound for each symbol (including the 
sounds of certain diphthongs formed by two vowel symbols) and a few rules for 
changes in the phonetic value of several symbols, under certain circumstances, for 
reasons of euphony. The McCune-Reischauer system of Romanization, used in the 
present article, attempts to approximate the phonetic structure of the Korean 
language. It is therefore in effect a guide to the pronunciation of Korean for those 
unfamiliar with the language, as well as a means of standardizing the spelling of 
Korean names and places. 
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Commercial Problems 


Both foreign and domestic commerce 
have been disrupted by the events of the 
past 6 months, and, except for certain 
specia! shipments such as that of coal 
from the Japanese island of Kyushu, 
foreign trade is at a standstill. Domestic 
commerce may perhaps be expected to 
revive when raw materials become more 
plentiful, and when general economic 
conditions within the country improve. 
The Bureau of Agriculture and Com- 
merce has encouraged Korean handi- 
craft industries, which have fewer re- 
quirements for capital and technical and 
managerial ability than the heavier in- 
dustries. 

Revival of Korea’s foreign trade pre- 
sents more difficult problems, especially 
if it is desired to prevent the reestablish- 
ment of Japan’s monopoly position. De- 
velopment of Korea’s trade with other 
countries will require direct participa- 
tion in foreign trade by Korean importers 
and exporters, and the handling of trade 
directly through Seoul and other Korean 
cities rather than via Tokyo or Osaka 

During the years 1942 to 1944 Korea’s 
trade with Japan (which comprised all 
but a small portion of its total trade’) was 
maintained at levels approximating those 
achieved in immediate prewar years. 
Imports reached a peak in 1942 of 1,374,- 
746,111 yen, and exports a value of 752,- 
286,594 yen. After that year, however, 
imports declined to 1,135,699,362 yen in 
1943, and to 769,178,700 yen in 1944. Ex- 
ports remained at roughly the same level 
in 1943 as in 1942, amounting to 722,- 
368,851 yen. In 1944 they rose to 964,- 
217,474 yen as Japan drew on Korea for 
wartime needs. This resulted in the dis- 
appearance of Korea’s excess of imports, 
which had continued each year since be- 
fore the beginning of the present cen- 
tury.” Greater inflation in Korea than in 
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Typical street in a Korean seacoast town 
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Japan probably raised the value of 
Korea’s exports, but the shift in the trade 
balance is nevertheless significant. 


Fuel and Labor Difficulties 


Industrial production has been lim- 
ited both by a shortage of fuel and by 
labor difficulties. Coal requirements for 
industry, railroads, and other needs are 
estimated at more than 200.000 tons a 
month. Major coal-deposit areas are in 
northern Korea, while coal for railways 
and for some industries has in the past 
been imported from Manchuria. To 
meet the present shortage, some coal has 
been shipped from Kyushu and anthra- 
cite has been moved from Samch’ok (a 
small port on the east coast) to Fusan. 

Liberation of Korea meant to many 
Korean workers a prolonged holiday. 
War piants were closed, future ownership 
and contro] of Japanese industries be- 
came uncertain, and large payments 
made to Korean workers by the Japanese 
just prior to the surrender increased the 
reluctance of some to return to their 
jobs. The Bureau of Mining and In- 
dustry endeavored to encourage the re- 
opening of factories and plants produc- 
ing light machinery and farm imple- 
ments, chemicals, silk, clothing, paper, 
scientific instruments, and glass prod- 
ucts. Plants were reopened in Seoul and 
in Masan, and notification was given 
that plants could be opened under Ko- 
rean ownership without waiting for 
transfer of title from former Japanese 
owners. The labor section of the Bureau 
of Mining and Industry undertook the 
arbitration of labor disputes, and sub- 
mitted to Korean advisers the problem of 
planning labor legislation. Such laws 
have heretofore been of small importance 
in Korea 


For a discussion of Korea’s prewar trade 
see “Korea's Foreign Trade,’ ForriIGn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, November 17, 1945 
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Railways and Shipping 


In comparison with most Far Eastern 
areas, Korea is well supplied with rai]. 
road lines, many of which were built for 
strategic purposes rather than to serye 
the commercial needs of the peninsula 
The railway system of Southern Korea 
has been able to meet the demands made 
upon it in recent months, moving mili- 
tary and civilian personnel to and from 
ports of embarkation. An estimate of 
available equipment included 472 loco- 
motives, 3,600 box cars, 3,600 gondola 
cars, 250 flat cars, and 12 tank cars: 
about half of these were believed to be 
serviceable. Roughly, the same amount 
of rolling stock is thought to be in Rus- 
sian-occupied territory, together with 
refrigerator cars and additional] tank 
cars 

Railways were well constructed, nearly 
all of standard gage (4’ 819’’), with 75. 
pound rails in most cases and 110-pound 
rails in some sections. Locomotives 
have been built in Korea, but airbrakes 
and certain parts must be imported. 
Resumption of railroad traffic between 
the Northern and Southern sections of 
Korea is essential, while an agreement 
for pooling or interchange of rolling 
stock would prevent the overtaxing of 
the best equipment 

In addition to the railroads, the con- 
trol of navigation and shipping, ciyj] 
aviation, and certain highway transport 
facilities is under the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Transportation. Part of the 
customs service is also under this Bureau. 
It has opened civilian  air-training 
schools for Koreans, and schools for 
their training as railway men and sea- 
men. Few replacements of Japanese in 
responsible positions in the field of trans- 
portation were made in the first few 
months, except in the main railway 
shops, which are now staffed and oper- 
ated entirely by Koreans 

The Bureau has under its control 
about 140 ships of approximately 20 tons 
each, about a dozen ships between 100 
and 1,000 tons each, and one ship of the 
1.500-ton class. Additionally, some 
ships of Korean registry are believed to 
be in Japanese waters. Most of these 
vessels are in the sailing or semi-Diesel 
class. They are particularly needed to 
relieve the coal scarcity in the southern 
Provinces—which could be accomplished 
in part by the simple expedient of mov- 
ing coal from small east-coast ports to 
Fusan. Normal! freight shipments be- 
tween North and South Korea were 
stopped upon military occupation of the 
country 


Bureau of Communications 


The Bureau of Communications ad- 
ministers the Government-owned tele- 
phone, telegraph, radio, and postal serv- 
ices. Of its 20,000 employees, only 4,000 
were Japanese, but these filled 84 percent 
of the executive positions. Korea's 
communications system did not suffer 
from wartime destruction, and external 
facilities are generally in good condition, 
but it is estimated that efficiency ap- 
proximates only 40 percent of that 
the United States. This is primarily be- 
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Korean citizens enjoy the freedom of movement 
liberation by U. S. forces 


cause of shortages of trained personnel 
and equipment. Steps have been taken 
to increase efficiency and to reduce delays 
in service. 

A radio telephone circuit was opened 
between Seoul and Tokyo on August 16, 
1945. This handled a large volume of 
calls, as have 11 cable lines, all in excel- 
lent condition, running to Shimonoseki, 
Japan. 

The postal system includes postal- 
savings and postal-insurance facilities, 
widely utilized by Koreans. Postal- 
savings deposits now total approximately 
1,000,000,000 ven, while the present face 
value of outstanding insurance policies 
is 2,400,000,000 yen, held by 11,000,000 
policy holders. 

Currency 

Notes of the Bank of Chosen and type 
“A” supplemental Allied Military yen 
have been made the only authorized 
legal tender, and notes of the Bank of 
Taiwan and of the Bank of Japan have 
been banned. Only a limited amount 
of the supplemental yen was put into 
circulation, and it was subsequently 
withdrawn. Japanese 50-sen State notes 
and Japanese 5- and 10-sen notes have 
been permitted to be used because of 
the shortage of notes and coins of small 
denominations. 

All dealings in foreign exchange have 
been strictly controlled; those with Ja- 
pan have been prohibited. The official- 
ly fixed rate of 15 yen for 1 United States 
dollar has been in force for military pur- 
poses. Special authorization has been 
given in some cases for the purchase of 
materials from Japan when they had 
been readily obtainable only in that 
country. Public funds were frozen and 
taxes were not collected at first, pend- 
ing study and revision of the entire tax 
System. 
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Signal Corps photo 


which is theirs, in the southern zone, after 


Koreans have been concerned over the 
disposal of Japanese-owned properties, 
many of them wishing to purchase such 
investments. Sales were delayed, how- 
ever, because of requirement of prior 
approval by the Military Government 
and of deposit of the purchase price in 
a designated bank. 


Korea as a Field for Trade 


Recent reports from Korea indicate 
progress in a number of directions in the 
resumption of normal economic activity 
and the achievement of political develop- 


ment necessary for independence. 
Korea’s fundamental homogeneity — 
ethnically, linguistically, culturally, and 


economically—and the progress in eco- 
nomic development already made, are 
important assets. Korea's economy, 
when it can function as a whole, is bet- 
ter balanced than that of many areas 
in the Far East, and the possession of 
varied mineral resources, plentiful hy- 
droelectric power, and partial industrial- 


ization provides a basis for further 
development. A comparatively large 
prewar foreign trade, when revived, 


should make of this country a fruitful, 
if small, field for American trade and in- 
vestment in the Far East. 





Gold Coast’s Railway Ties 

Wooden railway “sleepers” (cross ties) 
supplied for a new railway extension to 
the Gold Coast’s bauxite deposits (west 
coast of Africa) have proved so satis- 
factory that the colony will use wooden 
instead of imported steel sleepers, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. The sleep- 
ers are constructed by pit-sawyers in the 
forest. A sum of £10,500 has been voted 
by the Government to erect ‘a creosoting 
plant. 
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Department’s New 
Office of Interna- 
tional Trade 


(Continued from p. 5) 


cludes participation in the work of con- 
trolling and disposing of former enemy- 
owned investments, property, industrial 
installations, and other assets located in 
neutral countries. Briefly, within the 
general policy directives of the State 
Department and the inter-Allied mili- 
tary occupational authorities, measures 
will be taken to open up export and im- 
port trade with those countries; Ameri- 
can business interests will be afforded an 
opportunity to take over various enemy 
assets which are being liquidated for 
reparations and related purposes; and 
economic and commercial data relating 
to those areas will be prepared and dis- 
seminated to business and industry. 


Helping Foreign Development 


One of the most important jobs which 
OIT may have will be that of helping 
with the industrial and economic de- 
velopment of foreign nations so that 
their standards of living may be raised, 
so that they will then be able to purchase 
more from us, and sell more to us of the 
raw materials and other commodities 
we need to supplement our own produc- 
tion. This work will be carried on by the 
Office of Foreign Economic Development, 
which -is now being organized. 

All these programs of the OIT and its 
component parts are primarily designed, 
as Secretary Wallace has stated, to en- 
-ourage and facilitate the expansion and 
balanced growth of international trade 
in accordance with the terms of the 
mandate given us by the people through 
Congress. 


Essentials for Success 


To succeed, the OIT not only must 
provide business with complete up-to- 
date foreign-trade information and 
other services; it must also through in- 
ternational cooperation help break down 
restrictions which strangle trade, and at 
the same time it must undertake other 
measures to stimulate world-wide com- 
merce. 

If we permit the world to become split 
up into mutually envious and antagonis- 
tic economic blocs, there will exist a great 
danger to world peace. Economic blocs 
can be as much of a threat to the peace 
of the world as atomic bombs are to the 
cities of the world. It is imperative, 
therefore, for our own welfare and pros- 
perity, as well as for that of other na- 
tions, that we join with them in pre- 
venting the creation and solidification of 
economic blocs, and that we achieve a 
greatly expanded flow of trade among 
the peoples of the earth. 





During the first 9 months of 1945, im- 
ports of leaf tobacco into New Zealand 
from the United States were valued at 
£NZ756 414. 
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oviet Union Rebuilds 
and Expands Industries 


As the Spotlight Moves Swiftly From One Center to Another in the Vast Areas 
of the Country, It Illuminates Varied Facets of Vigorous Industrial Advance | 


OSTWAR CONSTRUCTION now 
P under way in the Soviet Union in- 
ciudes the reconstruction of prewar 
plants, the building of new plants and 
other industrial projects, and the expan- 
sion of existing facilities, according to 
the Soviet press. Industries engaged in 
this program include the following: Non- 
ferrous metals, ferrous metals, coal 
mines, machinery, transportation equip- 
ment, power facilities, petroleum, tim- 
ber, food, and consumer goods. 

The resumption or expansion of indus- 
trial activity has taken place in almost 
every region of the entire Soviet Union, 
from the Kola Peninsula on the Arctic 
Ocean to the Far Eastern city of Kom- 
somolsk on the Amur River. At least 10 
municipalities in the Ukraine have re- 
stored or enlarged existing plants, or 
constructed new ones, since the end of 
the war. The three Transcaucasian Re- 
publics of Armenia, Gruzia ‘or Georgia), 


Restored and expanded Soviet factories are turning out automobiles again 
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Prepared in Commodities Branch, 


Department of Commerce 


and Azerbaidzhan also have undertaken 
increased industrial activity. In addi- 
tion to numerous cities in the European 
part of the Russian Soviet Federated 
Socialist Republic, many sections of Si- 
beria, the Ural Mountains, and the Say- 
anski Mountains, such construction has 
been represented in Pinsk ‘(White Rus- 
sia), Nikopol (Ukraine), and Riga ‘(Lat- 
via). 

A recent industrial survey has revealed 
the following specific types of important 
enterprises: 


Nonferrous Metals 


Production of nonferrous metals has 
expanded in several plants, and the “Sev- 
eronickel’”’ combine on the Kola Penin- 





Courtesy Soviet Russia Today 
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sula (Arctic Ocean) was being restore 
at a rapid rate toward the end of 1945, 
The Volkhov aluminum plant near Lep. 
ingrad also was being restored. An ip. 
crease in the Capacity of the Dzhezkay. 
gan copper mines in Kazakhstan (Kg. 
zakh Republic) was noted (for details 
see the “box” on page 11). In southern 
Kazakhstan, a mine and concentrating 
plant of the Tekeli lead-zinc combine 
was completed. The electrolysis depart. 
ment of the new aluminum plant in the 
northern Urals ‘Bogoslovsk) began to 
produce the day war was ended. 

Significant expansion was noted dur. 
ing the war years in aluminum produ. 
tion in Kamensk ‘Ural Mountains) and 
in Stalinsk (Kuznetsk Basin, Siberia). 
Rolling mills for nonferrous metals were 
built in the Urals and in Kazakhstan. 
Enterprises for the extraction of rare 
metals were put into operation in Ka- 
zakhstan, Kirghizia (Kirghiz Republic), 
Siberia, and in the Far East, 


Ferrous Metals 


The iron and steel combine in Magni- 
togorsk ‘South Urals) leads all other 
enterprises in this field in volume of new 
construction Several concentrating 
plants, four new open-hearth furnaces, 
and houses have been built. A new coke i 
battery was placed in operation during 
1945, and several existing batteries have 
been undergoing reconstruction, 

The rolling-mill department of the 
Azovstal metal plant at Mariupol (on the 
Sea of Azov) is one of the largest new 
construction projects of 1945. In addi- 
tion to the restored blast and open- 
hearth furnaces, the plant will gain 4 
large blooming mill of 1,600-ton capacity, 
the largest in the Soviet Union. New 
construction also has been carried on at 
the Chelyabinsk iron and _ steel plant 
‘Ural Mountains), and the ore combine 
supplying the plant has been expanded. 
A number of new shops have been added 
to the Chelyabinsk pipe-rolling plant. 

A large new pipe mill was being erected 
in November at the tube and pipe plant 
at Nikopol (Ukraine). Construction was 
continuing at the pipe-rolling mill at 
Baku. Rolling mills were being added to 
the metallurgical plants in the Uzbek and 
Kazakh Republics. A new iron and steel 
plant is reported to be approaching com- 
pletion in Transcaucasia. At the Kuz- 
netsk metal combine (Kemerovo oblast) 
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a new coke battery was under construc- 
tion at the turn of the year. 


Coal Mines 


About 30 large new coal mines were 
opened during the first half of 1945, most 
of them in the Moscow Basin and in the 
eastern regions of the Soviet Union. 

The coal industry was reported in No- 
vember as having a total of 160 mines 
under construction. 


Machinery Manufacture 


Work was begun during 1945 on the 
construction of 14 new plants for the 
manufacture of coal-mining machinery 
and equipment. 

The first section of the combine-har- 
yester factory at Krasnoyarsk (at the 
head of the Yenisei River in Siberia) was 
completed—which was the fourth war- 
built plant for the production of farm 
machinery. Cultivating machines are to 
be manufactured at a factory under con- 
struction at Rubtsovsk (Altai Krai). 
Sorters, reaping machines, and cultiva- 
tors will be produced in a new plant at 
Akmolinsk (Kazakhstan). At Kurgan 
(RSFSR, Ural Mountains), the first shops 
of the Uralselmash plant have begun to 
operate and have been producing thresh- 
ing machines and sorters. 

Plants for the production of flax ma- 
chinery were being erected at Bezhetsk 
(Kalinin Province) and in Kamensky 
(Penza Province). 

In addition to the reconstruction of 
the two prewar tractor plants at Khar- 
kov and Stalingrad, construction of three 
new tractor plants was in process at last 
reports. The second phase of the build- 
ing program at two new plants was pro- 
gressing—completion of which will en- 
able the plant located at Rubtsovsk (Altai 
Krai) to double its daily output, and the 
one at Vladimir ‘between Moscow and 
Gorki) to increase its output to four 
times the level of November 1945. A 
third new plant was being erected at 
Lipetsk (Voronezh Province). 


Transportation Equipment 


Large new automobile plants were be- 
ing constructed at Ulyanovsk on the 
Volga River (RSFSR), and at Dnieprope- 
trovsk on the Dnieper River (Ukraine). 
An assembly plant for a low-power auto- 
mobile, called the ‘““Moskvich,” was being 
built at Moscow. A new plant also was 
being erected at Kutaisi (Gruzia Repub- 
lic). In addition to new factories, many 
of the existing plants were undergoing 
expansion. A new assembly plant was 
under construction at Komsomolsk (Far 
East) and another at Irkutsk (on Lake 
Baikal). 

Restoration work on the Kharkov loco- 
motive plant, the oldest of its kind in the 
country, was nearing completion in No- 
vember, and the plant was soon to be 
producing powerful Diesel locomotives. 
Construction of a large locomotive plant 
at Krasnoyarsk (on the Yenisei River) 
was continuing. The work was started 
during the war, and 10 departments and 
the power station already are completed. 
A new shop for the building of railway 
tank cars was being added to the Ilyich 
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well equipped with machinery. 








Development in Dzhezkazgan: A Major Soviet Project 


A new copper mining and smelting center is now being developed in 
Dzhezkazgan, U. S. S. R., according to the Soviet press. Dzhezkazgan is 
known for its deposits of nonferrous ores which geological surveys indicate 
rank among the largest in the world. 

The development of Dzhezkazgan was begun in 1938. Mines were dug, a 
temporary dam and reservoir built to supply the area with water pending the 
completion of a hydro-electric project; and a railway constructed to connect 
the mines with the Karaganda-Balkhash line. Operations in the mines 
continued throughout the war, copper ore being taken from 3 mines as well 
as 3 open quarries. Each of the mines is from 100 to 150 meters deep and 


In terms of capital investment and scale of operations, Bolshoi (or Greater) 
Dzhezkazgan represents one of the major ccnstruction projects in the 
U.S.S.R. at the present time. Developmental plans call for the working of 
a number of deposits recently discovered in the area, the erection of a copper 
smelting plant on the Kendyr River about 25 kilometers from the mines, and 
the construction of factories, plants, workshops, and residences, many of 
which are already in the process of being built. Among the auxiliary indus- 
tries expected to grow up are the wood-working, glass, refractory material 
and brick. These, together with the copper mining and smelting industry, 
would support a population of as many as 16,000, it is claimed. The con- 
struction of the smelter and city will be in charge of the Kaztsvetmatstroi 
Trust created by the Commissariat of Nonferrous Metallurgy. 

At present the copper smelting is done in a plant in Balkhash, a city estab- 
lished before the war on the lake of the same name. 














plant at Mariupol (Ukraine). New facil- 
ities also were being added to railway- 
car plants at Kalinin (RSFSR), Kolomna 
(near Moscow), Dnieprodzerzhinsk (on 
the Dnieper River), and Kriukovo (near 
Moscow). 

Power Facilities 

Restoration work still comprises the 
major portion of the construction pro- 
gram of the Commissariat for Electric 
Stations. Work at the Dnieper Dam 
alone almost equaled all new construc- 
tion in progress in the Soviet Union in 
November, according to the Soviet press. 

The regional hydroelectric station at 
Astrakhan (RSFSR) was nearly com- 
pleted in November. A new thermo- 
electric station of 50,000-kilowatt capac- 
ity was being erected at Berezniki (on 
the Kama River in the western Ural 
Mountains). The first 24,000-kilowatt 
turbine on the Svir River (between Lake 
Ladoga and Lake Onega in the Karelian 
Republic) was put into operation during 
October 1945. In November, the city of 
Riga (Latvia) started to receive its elec- 
tric current from the Kegum hydroelec- 
tric station. Beyond the Arctic Circle, a 
hydroelectric station was being installed 
on the Niva River. 

Hydroelectric construction in the Re- 
publics of Central Asia was expanding at 
a rapid rate. The lower Boz-Su Station 
(on the river by that name) in the Uzbek 
Republic was finished in the early part of 
1945, and the second Ak-Kavak Hydro- 
electric Station was completed toward 
the end of that year. Construction of the 
large Farkhad Station on the Syr-Darya 
River was proceeding successfully. 

The Mingechaur Station on the Kura 
River was under construction in the 
Azerbaidzhan Republic (Transcaucasia) 
and is the second-largest hydroelectric 
station in the country, the largest being 
that of the Dnieper. The Khram Station 
in Gruzia (Transcaucasia) and a station 





on Sevan Lake in Armenia also were 
under construction. 


Petroleum 


Activities of the Commissariat for 
the Petroleum Industry include rebuild- 
ing plants at Stalingrad and Odessa 
(Ukraine), restoring oil-refining plants, 
carbon-black factories, and adding new 
departments to existing oil-processing 


plants. 
Timber 


Prefabricated-housing plants were be- 
ing erected at Ryechitsa (White Russia), 
Mozyr (White Russia), and Parfin (near 
Leningrad, RSFSR). A number of pre- 
war plywood enterprises were being re- 
habilitated at Darnitsa (near Kiev), 
Gomel, Borisov, and Pinsk (all three in 
White Russia). Furniture factories were 
being restored at  Dniepropetrovsk 
(Ukraine), Kiev (Ukraine), Vinnitsa 
(Ukraine), Bobruisk (White Russia), 
and Zhitomir (Ukraine). 


Food 


Three sugar mills were completed or 
nearly finished in the Kirghiz Republic, 
Armenia, and Kazakhstan. Three newly 
constructed enterprises in the oils-and- 
fats industry also were put into opera- 
tion, and a canned-foods plant was com- 
pleted in the Bashkir Republic (Ural 
Mountains). Other related enterprises 
included a tobacco factory at Dniepro- 
petrovsk (Ukraine), and a cigarette fac- 
tory at the tobacco combine at Krasno- 
dar (in the North Caucasus). 


Consumer Goods 


During 1945 approximately 100 enter- 
prises in the shoe, leather, knit-goods, 
sewing, and other branches of the light 
industries were restored and placed in 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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Swiss Chemical Industries 


LTHOUGH the recent conflict raged 
A in the immediate vicinity of Basel 
and its extensive chemical works, the 
latter escaped with practically no dam- 
age. In fact, plants and laboratories 
were able to continue in operation with 
little or no interference, and foreign 
trade was carried on with belligerents 
and neutrals alike. Nevertheless, Swiss 
manufacturers know that postwar years 
will not be easy. Tnere is general agree- 
ment that the utmost efforts will have to 
be made by them to maintain Switzer- 
land’s position on world markets. 

Expressed briefly, the Swiss postwar 
program includes the following: (1) Re- 
sumption and extension of business re- 
lations abroad which had been broken 
off or diminished; (2) continued scientific 
research with a view to placing new 
products on world markets, and the im- 
provement of those already available; 
(3) enlargement and extension of exist- 
ing plants begun during the war are to 
be further promoted, despite high price 
levels. 

It is generally agreed. that North 
American and South American markets 
now have particular interest for Swiss 
exports, in view of the greatly diminished 
purchasing power of Germany and 
neighboring countries as a result of the 
war. 

For the most part, the Swiss chemical 
industry is a competitor with that of 
the United States, although the latter 
has always purchased’ considerably 
more chemicals from Switzerland than it 
has sold to that country. Certain items, 
chiefly specialty dyes and medicinals, are 
imported annually from Switzerland 
into the United States, and the United 
States is in a position to supply a rela- 
tively few chemicals that Switzerland 
lacks. The foreign trade between the 
two countries in the years 1936-45 is 
shown in the accompanying table: 


United States Chemical Trade With 
Switzerland, 1936-45 





Year Exports Imports 
1936 $365, 000 $4, 026, 000 
1937 479, 000 3, 685, 000 
1938 628, 000 . 217, 000 
1939 961, 000 6, 149, 000 
1940 1, 546, 000 2. 902. 000 
1941 1, 042, 000 4, 454, 000 
1942 236, 000 3, 327, 000 
1943 ! 187, 000 1, 187, 000 
1944 1 313, 000 1, 780, 000 
1945 (9 months) ! 1, 285, 000 1, 859, 000 





Preliminary 


Source: Compiled from Foreign Commerce and 
Navigation of the United States, and from reports by 
the Bureau of the Census 


During the first half of 1945, trade in 
both directions continued at low figures, 
after which an upturn started. In July, 
a high was reached for both imports and 





Prepared in the Chemical Division, 
Department of Commerce, From 
Report by Consul General WALTER 
H. SuHotes, Basel 


exports, attributed primarily to large 
importations of coal-tar colors, dyes, and 
stains, and exportations of medicinals 
and sulfur. 


Swiss Business in 1944 


The Swiss chemical industry comprises 
three main branches—coal-tar dyes, 
pharmaceuticals, and heavy chemicals— 
the first two being preponderantly in the 
export trade, and the third almost ex- 
clusively domestic. However, all three 
branches depended on imports from 
Germany for their entire coal supply and 
for a considerable proportion of their 
raw materials. 

The leading chemical-manufacturing 
firms are: Ciba, Ltd., Sandoz, Ltd., J. R. 
Geigy S. A., Durand & Huguenin S. A., F 
Hoffmann-la Roche & Co., Ltd., Lonza 
Elektrizitats & Chemische Fabriken 
A. G., and Chemische Fabrik Schweizer- 
hall A. G. 

On the whole, business within the in- 
dustry was much the same in 1944 as in 
1943, inasmuch as routes to oversea 
markets remained open for the first 6 
months, or, in other words, until the in- 
vasion of Europe by the American and 
English forces. Turn-over in dyes was 
again none too favorable, according to 
reports from Ciba and Durand & Hugue- 
nin, but the pharmaceutical and in- 
secticide trade revealed gratifying 
stability and showed further develop- 
ment. Ciba, alone, reported a decline in 
sale of pharmaceuticals. Modernization 
and new-plant construction marked con- 
ditions within the industry. Increas- 
ingly severe restrictive measures intro- 
duced by the nations at war with regard 
to merchandise and payment character- 
ized the year. 

Events in Europe during 1944 divided 
the year into two distinct periods. The 
first, prior to the invasion of the Allies 
in Western Europe, was not altogether 
unfavorable, as compared with condi- 
tions in 1943. Exports to oversea coun- 
tries, Sweden, and countries in Eastern 
Europe, were handled smoothly and, on 
the whole, satisfactorily, taking into 
consideration the wartime difficulties. 
During the second period—after the in- 
vasion—transport difficulties became 
acute and ended in a nearly complete 
stoppage of imports and exports. Espe- 
cially difficult was the handling of ex- 
ports manufactured in Switzerland from 
materials obtained from firms on the 
Proclaimed and Statutory Lists. 





It is, of course, generally known that 
Swiss chemical companies were nearly 
cut off from their subsidiaries in Europe 
and overseas. One firm, however, J, R 
Geigy A. G., stated that its subsidiaries 
in general had done good business, anq 
those established in warring countries 
had suffered no considerable loss. 

Production difficulties increased 
greatly during 1944, with the result that 
it became the most difficult year since 
the outbreak of the war. As the war 
operations approached nearer the Swiss 
borders, the chemical industry became 
more and more cut off from its foreign 
sources of supply and foreign markets 
resulting in the almost complete stop- 
page of foreign trade—including imports 
of German coal, the most important sin. 
gle factor in the situation. 

This interruption in supplies of 
imported coal and raw materials led to 
the use of domestic fuel and to the 
production of some of the raw and inter- 
mediate products normally imported, 
However, the high costs accompanying 
these attempts resulted in a considerable 
increase in the cost of a large proportion 
of the finished products. The lack of 
coal was partly compensated by the use 
of electricity. In the second half of 1944, 
the supply situation in pyrite and sulfuric 
acid caused great concern to the Swiss 
chemical industry, according to the 
trade 

The disruption of the European trans- 
port system, as well as the interruption of 
trade routes as a result of the war, made 
it practically impossible to maintain the 
delivery of products to some of the most 
important customers of Swiss chemical 
firms. The trade stated that there was a 
rather pronounced demand for products 
made in Switzerland 


Prices 


On the whole, according to Swiss re- 
ports, the dye business was unfavorable 
as regards prices, especially in the domes- 
tic market, where price levels were estab- 
lished by the Federal Price Control. In 
the export trade, prices were greatly 
affected by government decrees or com- 
petitive conditions. Prices could not, 
therefore, be increased in proportion to 
higher costs of manufacture. 

Despite the further increased costs of 
manufacture, the pharmaceutical branch 
attempted to maintain its prices not only 
in Switzerland but also for export ship- 
ments, in so far as possible; that is, te 
charge the increased manufacturing 
costs to the margin of profit. 


Dyes and Textile Auxiliaries 


Manufacture of dyes and_ textile 
auxiliaries was governed by consumer 
requirements. Despite the difficulties, 
manufacturers succeeded in maintaining 
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the volume of their dyestuff production 
at the same level as in the preceding year. 
In so far as the traditional dye business 
was concerned, the supplying of the tex- 
tile industry on the European Continent 
with rayon and fiber was in the fore- 
round. Problems involving the dyeing 
and finishing of various rayon fibers had 
to be solved as they arose; that is, daily. 

It was impossible to satisfy the demand 
for dyes throughout the world, and there 
js no doubt that there would have been a 
far larger business turn-over had it not 
been for the export handicaps connected 
with constant lack of raw materials. The 
great demand for dyes and auxiliary tex- 
tile products, it seems, was attributed 
largely to the fact that in all warring 
countries manufacture was restricted to 
wartime requirements. Also, agrarian 
States—such as those in South America— 
have become more industrialized and 
have entered upon production. 

Ciba, Ltd., reported that despite a 
critical shortage in textiles and the ham- 
pering of production of textile goods in 
belligerent countries, the demand for 
their dyestuffs increased to such an ex- 
tent during 1944 that the limited output 
and transportation facilities were not 
cufficient to meet it. It was claimed that 
Switzerland had but limited opportunity 
to profit by this chance of increaséd sales. 

Despite present-day uncertainties, the 
Swiss continue to devote attention to 
scientific and technical developments in 
their dyes, acting on the supposition that 
sooner or later natural textile fibers— 
particularly wool and cotton—will re- 
cover their former position of preference 
with customers. Ciba reported that not 
only has it maintained its extensive 
plant for the production of wool and 
cotton dyes in perfect working order, but 
it has made several extensions. As soon 
as raw materials are again available Ciba 
expects to be in a position to satisfy the 
varied demands of its customers. 

In the field of textile auxiliaries, Ciba 
stated that the demand for products 
which effect an improvement in the ap- 
pearance and durability of fabrics made 
from shoddy or from artificial fibers led 
to the creation of a series of standard 
products used in textile finishing. A 
substantial proportion of that company’s 
business in auxiliary products concerns 
these new specialties as well as its old- 
established washing and _ penetrating 
agents. 

The dye department of Sandoz re- 
ported that it had successfully worked 
out a range of dyes for vegetable fibers 
which can be used like ordinary direct 
colors and which, in connection with its 
product known as “Cuprofix,” produces 
Shades possessing fastness to both light 
and washing. 


Inorganics 


Deficiencies of raw materials for the 
Inorganic as well as the organic industry 
were serious during 1944, according to 
Lonza executives. Above all, a great 
shortage of coal was reported by them. 
The sulfuric acid, carbon disulfide, and 
textile manufacturing industries suffered 
from lack of pyrites and sulfur. In the 
field of chlorine, the supply of sodium 
hydroxide has improved by increased 
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Thirtieth Annual Swiss Industries Fair at Basel Will Be Held 
May 4-14, 1946 


The thirtieth annual Swiss Industries Fair will be held at Basel from May 4 to 14, 
1946, and it is expected that the event—which was never omitted during the long 
war years—will be on a more impressive scale than ever, say the Swiss. 

There seems to be a general desire in Switzerland, where people were fortunate 
enough to be able to continue and progress in their occupations and work with no 
long priods of interruption, to now devote the nation’s entire and greatly varied 
productive capacity to the reconstruction of Europe. 

Both the spiritual and the material aspects of research work and many-sided 
economic activity are concentrated in this Fair. Switzerland’s preparedness to make 
a practical contribution to the gigantic task of economic reconstruction will be 
revealed (says the Official Information Bureau) in a manner which shows equal 
regard for the actual purpose of the Fair and the artistic presentation of the exhibits. 
For the first time in many years the 1946 event will be designed as a real export 
manifestation with a world-wide appeal, as suggested by this year’s official motto 
“Under Full Sail.” 

The displays will be shown in 18 classified groups in 12 halls. Outstanding among 
them will be the Watch Fair which is asserted to be the biggest watch-and-clock 
market in the world. Connected with it are the jewelry, gold and silverware exhibits. 
A vitally important section features the machinery industry. It will contain ma- 
chines of every description: for tool-making, textile manufacture, printing and wood- 
working; also machines for the butcher and bakery trades and for laundries. 

Technical articles, tools and instruments are arranged in an individual group— 
the same as the building industry with machinery for constuction. 

The Swiss electric industry is another vital factor among the exhibits. Gas, water, 
and heating appliances, as well as transportation, will have their own comprehensive 
displays. 

Agriculture, which played such an enormous role in Switzerland’s battle for self- 
sufficiency during the war years, is to be represented in a goup of its own, together 
with horticulture, insecticides, and agricultural machinery. 

Swiss production in other fields will have complete displays. Textiles, clothing 
and articles of fashion, including footwear and leather goods, are to be featured 
more comprehensively than ever, says the Swiss announcement. Office furniture 
and requisites, paper, graphic art and “propaganda” form other noteworthy groups, 
as do household furniture and furnishings, applied art and ceramics. 

Toys, sport goods, and musical instruments; household utensils; also “the famous 
chemical industry with pharmaceutical products and cosmetics” will provide fascinat- 
ing exhibits, say the planners, in the coming Swiss Industries Fair. Foodstuffs and 
refreshments, too, are always popular attractions, and the “Book Exhibition,” as usual, 
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production capacity in this self-sufficient 
industry. The same was true as regards 
ammonia, nitric acid, nitrates, and fer- 
tilizers in so far as they depend upon 
raw materials. On the other hand, the 
manufacture of superphosphate had to 
be restricted to a great extent because of 
lack of imported phosphate rock. 

This also was true in the case of acety- 
lene and its derivatives, although the de- 
ficiencies were not so pronounced. These 
items also are sources of raw materials 
for the manufacture of other chemical 
products. 


Pharmaceuticals 


In the pharmaceutical field, export 
possibilities were lacking, partly because 
of shortage of raw materials. Even after 
the liberation of various countries, it was 
not possible to promote to any consid- 
erable extent the import and export of 
pharmaceuticals, owing to transport and 
payment difficulties. Various basic raw 
materials which could not be obtained 
from abroad have been taken up by the 
domestic manufacturer. 

J.R. Geigy A. G. reported that manu- 
facture of pharmaceuticals, plant pro- 
tectives, and insecticides further devel- 
oped in 1944, These items accounted for 
a larger proportion of the company’s 
total business than formerly. Although 
the introduction of that company’s 
pharmaceuticals abroad was restricted by 
war conditions and the nationalistic at- 
titude of some countries, the firm was 
able, nevertheless, to start initial sale 


through the establishment of small sell- 
ing organizations. 

Ciba, on the other hand, reported a 
decline in its turn-over in pharmaceu- 
ticals for 1944, primarily because France 
was closed to it as a transit country for 
exports going overseas. Research led to 
the development of new preparations, 
especially in the field of circulatory stim- 
ulants and therapeutic specialties. San- 
doz also brought out some new medical 
preparations. 

The Hoffman-La Roche enterprise, 
manufacturers of pharmaceuticals and 
vitamins, reported that the year 1944 
could be considered a period of transi- 
tion. Because of the various restrictions 
on international trade, the company’s 
sales showed a serious decline, but the 
firm exerted special efforts to prepare 
for the postwar period. The plant was 
enlarged and modernized and its capac- 
ity for the production of vitamins was 
increased, with the idea that the state 
of health of the population in the war- 
stricken areas would be such as to make 
it imperative to resort to special means 
to restore a normal physical condition, 
and to counterbalance the effect of pro- 
longed undernourishment or starvation. 
Reportedly, up to the first of December, 
however, the firm’s plans to furnish the 
liberated European countries with vita- 
mins had not materialized to any large 
extent. 

F. Hoffman-La Roche & Co. also de- 
veloped new, and improved old, processes 
of manufacturing, and brought out a 

(Continued on p. 43) 








Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 


The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, 
or in United States representations. 
Most of these trade opportunities have 
been reported by American Foreign Serv- 
ice officers abread, following requests by 
local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Additional in- 
formation concerning each export or im- 
port opportunity, including a World 
Trade Directory Report, is available to 
qualified United States firms, and may be 
obtained upon inquiry from the Basic 
Intelligence Services Division, Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, or through the Department’s 
field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot 
assume any responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken 
in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import con- 
trols in this country and abroad. (it is 
recognized that many of the items speci- 
fied as export opportunities are in short 
supply or that full facilities for private 
trade may not have been reestablished 
in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received However, many 
United States foreign traders are pro- 
ceeding now with negotiations for busi- 
ness when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


Numbers shown here refer to numbered items 
in sections below 


Air-Conditiontng: 15. 

Automotive Equipment: 5, 9, 26 

Bicyles: 17. 

Chemicals: 18, 19, 24, 44, 48 

Clothing: 6, 13, 17 

Cotton: 34. 

Dental Equipment: 43 

Electrical Equipment and Appliances: 1, 
18, 20, 30, 39, 49 

Foodstuffs: 18, 19, 20, 28. 

Furniture: 15. 

General Merchandise: 7, 11 

Glass and Chinaware: 2, 32 

Hardware: 13, 20, 40. 

Hospital Supplies: 17. 

Household Appliances: 1,9, 11, 15 

Industrial Equipment: 47. 

Jewelry: 6. 

Leather and Leather Goods: 2, 8, 13, 23 

Lumber: 16, 22, 42. 

Machinery: 1, 3, 5, 10, 14, 18, 19, 27, 31, 33, 37 

Metals and Minerals: 16, 21, 42 

Motors: 4, 5. 

Novelties: 2, 13. 

Office Equipment: 1, 38 

Paper: 23. 

Periodicals: 46. 

Photographic Supplies: 12, 35, 45 

Plastics: 13, 19. 

Radios: 1, 5. 

Refrigerators: 1, 4, 15, 19. 

Rubber: 25. 
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Sanitary Equipment: 17, 29 
Sporting Goods: 19 

Textiles: 2, 5, 6, 20, 23, 27, 36, 41 
Tobacco Goods; 46 

Toilet Articles: 6, 19 

Tools: 40 

Trailers: 4 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Brazil—Horaldo Coimbra Bueno, repre- 
senting Coimbra Bueno & Cia. Ltda., Avenida 
Rio Branco 120, Rio de Janeiro, is interested 
in contacting manufacturers of electrical 
material for installation, such as switches, 
special wires, simple and three-phase mo- 
tors from 1 to 200 hp. domestic irons 
toasters, vacuum cleaners, radios, and refrig- 
erators, agricultural machinery, office equip- 
ment, such as steel cabinets and typewrit- 
ers. He is now in this country for about a 
3 months’ stay. U.S. mail address; c/o H. E 
Botzow, Inc., 82 Beaver Street, New York 5 
m=: 

2. Brazil—Alfredo Schuck, representing 
Importadora-Exportadora Alri Ltda. Rua 
Dias da Costa 3, Rio de Janeiro, is inter- 
ested in obtaining representations on a com- 
mission basis of glassware, enamelware 
leather goods, textiles, and novelty articles 
Scheduled to arrive: February 10, via San 








Machinery and Equipment 
for French Production of 
Book Matches 


The French Match and Tobacco 
Monopoly has announced plans to 
| purchase machinery and equip- 
ment for the production of book 
matches, according to a report 
from the American Embassy in 
Paris. The equipment desired 
| should have a capacity of 2,000,000 
matches per hour (approximately 
85,000 sets of book matches with 24 
matches in each book). 

The Tunisian Match Monoply 
also desires to obtain similar equip- 
ment with an output of 1 000,000 
matches per hour (approximately 
| 42,000 books with 24 matches in 
each book). This purchase will 
also be made by the French Match 
Monopoly. The Director General | 
of the Monopoly has informed the | 
U. S. Embassy that he is interested | 
in equipment having a maximum 
labor-saving capacity, performing 
all manufacturing operations ex- 
cept the fastening of the cover on 
the matches. Cardboard reels used | 
for making the match stems are 
also desired. 

Correspondence should be un- 
dertaken directly with the Direc- 
tion Générale du Service d’Exploi- 
tation Industrielle des Tabacs et 
Allumettes, Ministére des Finances, 
Paris. 
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Ofhce of International Trade 


Francisco, Calif. Length of visit: 3 Months 
U. S. address: c/o Broadway Trading Co. 
1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
San Francisco, New York, Boston, and pos- 
sibly Ohio 

3. Brazil—Francisco Jose Figueira of ae 
Figueira e Cia. Ltda.. Rua Frei Caneca 12-14 
and representing Cia. Nacional de Vidros ¢ 
Molduras, Rua Frei Caneca 12-14; Fabrica 
Crus de Malta, Rua Senador Pompeu 45 
all of Rio de Janeiro, is interested in pur- 
chasing flat-glass and _ mirror engraving 
cutting and beveling machinery for finish. 
ing glass products Scheduled to arriys: 
February 11, via Miami. Length of visit: 1 
month. U.S. address: c/o Portuguese Con- 
sul, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. y 
Itinerary: New York; Toledo, Ohio; ang 
Philadelphia 

World Trade Directory Reports being 
prepared 

4. Chile—Ivo Bralic, re resenting Indus- 
trias Mecanica y Metalurgica Reunidas Im. 
mar S. A., Independencia 1499, Santiago, is 
interested in truck trailers, Diesel motors, 
and commercial refrigeration equipment, and 
requests technical information as to the ay. 


sembly of truck Scheduled to arrive: Feb- 
ruary 25, via Miami Length of visit: 3 
months. U. S. address: c/o Vicente Bralic 


418 East Sixth Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York; Philadelphia; Detroit: Chi- 
cago; St. Louis; Columbus, Ind.; Butler, 
Pa.; and Lima, Ohio 

5. Chile—Herbert Charney of Ralph L. 
Charney & Cia. Ltda Rosas 1260 (Casilla 
1943), Santiago, is interested in electrical 
house appliance electric fractional motors, 
radio and automobile spare parts, and tez- 
tiles and machinery in general. Schedu'ed 
to arrive: February 18, for a visit of approx- 
imately 6 months. U.S. address: c/o Harry 
Glassberg & Co., 79 Wall Street, New York 5, 
N.Y 

6. Denmark—Ib Trock-Jansen, represent- 
ing A. C. Illum A/S, Copenhagen, is inter- 
ested in purchasing cotton, rayon, and 


woolen piece goods stockings—ladies’ and 
children men's hose underwear; toilet 
article uch as hair brushes and tooth 
brushes; handbags; cosmetics; and costume 


ewelry. He is now in this country until April 
30. U. S. address: c/o Swed‘sh Consulate 
General, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Chicago, Philadelphia, and New 
York 

7. Egypt—-Georges Corm of Georges Corm 
& Ce 1 Greek Church Street, Alexandria, is 
interested in 5 cent to $1 articles for chain 
stores. Scheduled to arrive during the first 
week of February, via New York. Length of 
visit: 2 months. U.S. address: c/o Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 61 Broadway, New York 6, 
a ow Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Wilmington, Chicago, Detroit. 

8. Eire—-Matthew J. Boylan, Betty Glen, 
Raheny Co., representing M. J. Boylan & Co., 
57-58 Talbot Street, Dublin, is interested in 
upper leather and other commodities for 
shoe industry. Scheduled to arrive: Febru- 
ary 21 or 22, via New York. Length of visit: 
2 months. U.S. address: c/o Allied Kid Co., 
100 Gold Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and Grand Haven. 

9. France—E. Ricardo representing S. A. 
Fenwick, 8 Rue de Rocroy, Paris, is interested 
in househo'd appliances, such as washing 
machines and other electrical items; auto- 
mobile accessories He is in this country 
until March 15, 1946. U. S. address: ¢/0 
Shelton Hotel, Lexington Avenue and Fortieth 
Street, New York City 
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—Peter Sigurjonsson, repre- 
ve opel Woolen Mills, Alafoss, is inter- 
senting “ll kinds of woolen-textile machin- 
ested a uaing carding, spinning, weaving, 
Be and finishing equipment. Scheduled 
es: February 20, via New York. Length 
0 aEt: 2 months. U.S. address: c/o Ice- 
7 Consul, 595 Madison Avenue, New 
endl Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, 
Lt Ta Philadelphia, Washington. 
“gr Trade Directory Report being pre- 
ee agiee- Wong Chew Onn, 46 Princess 

a. Kingston, 1s interested in obtaining 
Stre ies for foodstuffs, household utensils, 
ee notions. Scheduled to arrive: February 
- 1946, via Miami. Length of visit: 1 or 2 
eeaiha. U. S. address: c/o Pal Blade Co., 
595 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

12, New Zealand—Robert Fearn Steele of 
Steele Photography and Neuline Studios Ltd., 
392 Queen Street, Auckland, is interested in 
tudying new methods of 16 mm. cinema 
snotograply technique and_ purchasing 
uipment. Scheduled to arrive: early March, 
via San Francisco. Length of visit: 6 months. 
U.S. address: c/o British Consulate General, 
San Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, and New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 


Oe south Africa—C. S. Elkington (Bluman 
& Elkington), 47 Austey’s Building, West 
Street, Durban, 1s interested in representing 
manufacturers of ladies’ and children’s outer- 
wear and underwear, and accessories; foot- 
wear of all types; men's clothing; hardware; 
plastics ; novelties; and fancy goods. He is 
now in this country until May. U.S. address : 
c/o Barclay’s Bank, 120 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: Detroit, Chicago and Los 
Angeles. 

14. South Africa—D. Meter and P. W. Heek 
of Excelsior Bakery (Pty.) Ltd., Pretonia and 
Springs, Transvaal, are scheduled to arrive 
in New York about March 1. Mr. Meter is 
interested primarily in baking technique and 
in purchasing machinery for the expansion 
of his plant, as well as vehicles for the de- 
livery of bread and other bakery products 
Mr. Hoek wishes to study preduction-control 
organization, cost accounting, and bakery 
efficiency methods. He would like to contact 
a cost consultant who has been dealing with 
problems of bakeries. U. S. address: C/o 
South African Consulate General, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

15. South Africa—Frank Miller of Miller's 
Bargain House, 16-18 Field Street, Durban, 
is interested in air-conditioning and refrig- 
eration; electrical household appliances; steel 
furniture. He is now in this country until 
April 15, 1946. U.S. address: c/o Barclay’s 
Bank, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

16. SpPain—Pablo Serrano Garcia, Carmelo 
Gil 11, 1°, dcha., Bilbao, is interested in lum- 
ber, particularly Douglas fir, and northern 
pine; special alloy steels. Scheduled to ar- 
rive: February 25, via New York. Length of 
visit: 6 weeks to 2 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, 65 Liberty Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washington, 
Detroit. 

17, Sweden—Wathier Hamilton, represent- 
ing AB. Superba, Steninge, Marsta, is inter- 
ested in hospital and surgical supplies; work- 
men's protective clothing; bicycle and light- 
weight motorcycles, parts and accessories; 
heating and plumbing supplies; laundry sup- 
plies; electrical supplies. He is now in this 
country; however, the length of his stay is 
not known. U.S. address: c/o W. R. Thomas, 
30 Wellesley Road, Belmont 78, Mass. 

18. Sweden — Tore Korch, representing 
Jacob Versteegh and Northern Trading Co.. 
Birger Jarlsgatan 24, Stockholm, is now in 
this country until May 15. On behalf of 
Jacob Versteegh, Mr. Korch is interested in 
the purchase of and representation for ma- 
chinery of all sorts, especially equipment for 
Pulp and paper industry; chemicals and 
dyestuffs for pulp and paper industry: elec- 
trical equipment, both industrial and domes- 
tic; on behalf of Northern Trading Co., he 
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is seeking agencies for Food products— 
canned fruits, fruit juices, and vegetables; 
and canned salmon; first-class chocolate 
confectionery. 0. S. address: c/o J. Ander- 
son, Room 1804, 21 East Fortieth Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. Itinerary: Buffalo, Detroit, 
Toledo, Cleveland, Chicago, Miiwaukee, Des 
Moines, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

19. Switzerland—J. Bruder, 30 Thuja- 
strassed, Zurich, was scheduled to arrive in 
this country at the end of February. The 
Switzerland firms which Mr. Bruder will rep- 
resent are: Charles Wunderli S. A., 88 Av- 
enue des Alpes, Montreux, interested in: 
packing mdchinery (weighing, filling, and 
packaging) ; semimanufactured products for 
the food industry (extracts, vanillin, glucose, 
acids, and saccharin); pharmaceutical and 
industrial chemicals; packaged pharmaceu- 
ticals; cosmetics; household washing and 
cleaning compounds; Fischorei & Sportartikel 
A. G., Stadthausquai 1, Zurich, interested in: 
fishing tackle; Heinrich Gautschi & Co., Sonn- 
tagsteig 3, Zurich, interested in: plastic 
molding, presses, and plastic materials; Otto 
Keller & Co., 50 Bolleystrasse, Zurich, inter- 
ested in: foodstuffs—canned goods, dry 
fruits, coffee, roasting machinery, and equip- 
ment for coffee processing; Standardwerke 
A. G., Birmensdorf, near Zurich, interested 
in: Commercial refrigeration equipment, 
household refrigerators. U. S. address: c/o 
Department of Commerce, 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. Length of visit: 2 months. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Detroit, Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared on Wunderli S. A. 

20. Venezuela—Samuel Moises Roffe-Benar- 
roch—firm name: S. M. Roffe, Pasaje Benzo 
24, Esquina La Marron, Caracas, is interested 
in representations on distribution and com- 
mission basis of tertiles, foodstuffs, hardware 
in general and electrical appliances. Sched- 
uled to arrive: February 18, via Miami. 
Length of visit: 3 months. U. S. address: 
c/o American Lady Corset Co., 148 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., or Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City. Itinerary: New York 
City, Baltimore, and Boston. 


Import Opportunities 


21. Africa—Singo Wolfram Mines, Box 225, 
Kampala Uganda. Product for export: wolf- 
ram ore—a supply of 744 short tons (2,000 
pounds each) is cffered for shipment every 
month; it has been customary to ship wolf- 
ram in double jute bags with a net weight of 
50 pounds of ore. 

22. Belgian Congo—Société Commerciale & 
Miniere de L'Uele, Ajeti. Product for export: 
Different types of Congo wood—hardwoods, 
such as limba (Terminalia superba), which 
can be supplied in round veneer logs, ordi- 
nary sawings, airplane sawings, planks; iroko 
(Chlorophora ezcelsa); lifaki (Entandro- 
phragma Congoense); susumenga (Standtia 
Gabonensis); bilinga; kondofindo; n’tola; 
kalungi. United States representative: A. C. 
Collin, 55 West Forty-second Street, New York 
18, New York. 


Export Opportunities 


23. Belgium—Anciennes Usines Em. Def- 
faux, S. A., 15, rue Saint-Martin, Brussels. 
This firm claims to have a well-equipped 
plant for oil treatment and the manufacture 
of chemicals and is interested in an arrange- 
ment with an American firm to produce on 
a royalty basis, or to buy technical specialties 
used in the leather, textile, metallurgical, 
paper, and paint industries. Mr. Jean Guis- 
gand, Managing Director, was a visitor to this 
country in October 1945. 

24. Belgium—The Antwerp Fumigation Co. 
S.P.R.L. “Tafco,” 4, rue des Cerises, Antwerp, 
desire purchase quotations on all chemicals 
to be used in fumigating and disinfecting of 
vessels, buildings, railroad cars, and wagons. 

25. Belgium—Dessoy Freres, 18 Bolwerk- 
straat, Antwerp, desire purchase quotations 
on flexible rubber hose for unloading tank- 
ers—4’’- 6’’- and 8’’-internal diameter; gaso- 
line hose. 
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26. Belgium—Etablissements EE. Buriez- 
Thans, 30 Boulevard de la Sauveniere, Liege, 
desire purchase quotations on automotive 
spare parts—piston rings; axles; pistons; 
exhaust valves; frictionless metal, bronze; 
portable machine tools. 

27. Belgium—Fernand Giroulle, 102, rue de 
Wautier, Brussels 2, desires purchase quota- 
tions on (1) flannelette-backed lino—sev- 
eral hundred thousand square meters per 
year; (2) shoe stretchers in wood, aluminum, 
pressed board, plastic; (3) shoehorns in all 
materials; (4) tassels for fancy shoe laces— 
leather, wood, metal, plastic; (5) shoe-lace 
machinery. 

28. Belgium—Stas & Loverius, S. P. R. L., 
2, rue Stoop, Antwerp, desire purchase quota- 
tions on undipped prunes, dried apricots, 
evaporated appies, California raisins, Oregon 
prunes, fresh apples, fruit juices. 

29. Belgium—Union des Patrons Plombiers, 
10, rue des Six Jetons, Brussels, desire pur- 
chase quotations on enameled cast-iron bath 
tubs; lavatories; china and stone siphon jet 
closets; urinals; iron and steel piping for 
water, gas, and steam distribution; copper 
and bronze valves (water, gas, steam); toilet 
seats. 

30. Brazil—S. B. Kopelman, Rua Almi- 
rante Cochrane 88, Rio de Janeiro, is inter- 
ested in the purchase of and representation 
for electrica! equipment, tubular heaters, 
and electric ovens, Mr. Kopelman was an- 
nounced as a visitor in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of February 16, 1946. 

31. Brazil—Deusdedit de Araujo Borges, 
869 Rua de Janeiro, Belo Horizonte, Minas 
Gerais, desire to contact American manufac- 
turers of sugar-and alcohol-plant equipment, 
to be installed in State of Minas Gerais. 
Specifications will be submitted to interested 
firms (upon request) by the Commercial In- 
telligence Branch. 

World Trade 
prepared. 

32. Canada—Robertson, Pingle & Telley, 
Ltd., 58 Sparks Street, Ottawa, desire pur- 
chase quotations on household decorated 
china tableware of a good grade, especially 
cups and saucers. 

33. Ecuador—Ameta Fabrica de Tejidos de 
Punto, Versalles No. 116, Quito, desire pur- 
chase quotations on one new knitting ma- 
chine—hand operated or with motor, com- 
plete with accessories and stock of needles; 
no. 10 length 80-90 centimeters. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

34, Ecuador—La Industrial Algodonera, 
S. A., Apartado 73, Ambato, desire purchase 
quotations on 300,000 pounds of cotton—15/ 
16’*. 

35. Egypt—Philippe Maccache, 60 Sharia 
Ibrahim Pasha, Cairo, desires purchase quo- 
tations on low- or medium-priced photo- 
graphic cameras and carrying cases. This or- 
der is covered by Egyptian import license 
which specifies that the weight of the mer- 
chandise shipped should not be above 250 
kilograms net or 450 kilograms gross for a 
total value of $1,500; photographic roll 
films—weight: 299 kilograms net or 362 kilo- 
grams gross for a total value of $1,480 f. o. b. 
New. 

36. Eire—Dwyer & Co., Ltd., Washington 
Street, Cork, desire purchase quotations on 
woolen piece goods suitable for women’s and 
children’s dresses, suits and coats—100.000 
yards, 36’’ and 54’’ wide; artificial silk lin- 
ings—560.000 yards, 36’’ and 54’’ wide 

37. Iceland—Isafjord Canning Co., Isafjord, 
desire purchase quotations on various types 
of canning machinery—two automatic seal- 
ing machines; two exhausters; two labeling 
machines; two can casers; two fillers for fish; 
two sets jacketed brine kettles; two brine 
fillers. Iceland firm prefers placing orders 
with American companies if speedy delivery 
can be assured. U. S. representative: Mr. 
Fritz Kjartansson, 195 Franklin Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

38. Italy—Carlo Cianchi, 3 Via Micheli, 
Florence, desires purchase quotations on 
office stationery, supplies—best grade. 

39. Italy—Ditta Giuseppe Bianchi, 130 Via 
Nazionale, Florence, desires purchase quota- 


(Continued on p. 43) 


Directory Report being 
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Reports Submitted by Offices of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Norway 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Oslo) 


Postwar industrial and general eco- 
nomic recovery in Norway made fur- 
ther—though uneven—progress during 
January despite the year-end holiday 
interruption. Raw materials and semi- 
manufactures for local industries are 
gradually becoming available from 
abroad, and a slowly increasing supply 
of qualified labor is enabling many in- 
dustries to step up production. Note- 
worthy improvement in wood-cutting 
operations for the paper and lumber 
mills is reported, thus improving next 
season’s outlook for these important 
local industries. Present pulp and 
cellulose production is far below prewar 
output, and no unallocated exportable 
surpluses will be available at least until 
next season, starting in July. Local 
metalworking establishments are re- 
ported operating near capacity; domes- 
tic shipbuilding yards are overfilled with 
orders; the fish-preserving establish- 
ments are seasonally well occupied, with 
good prospects reported for the fishing 
season now opening; dairy production 
and related industries are slowly improv- 
ing, with resultant benefit to the national 
diet. Paper mills are working at about 
86 percent of prewar activity, but are 
obliged to import pulp from Sweden. 
Textile, shoe and leather industries, 
mining and electrometallurgical indus- 
tries are still lagging seriously, owing to 
shortage of materials and lack of trained 
help. Glass and other building-material 
industries have improved somewhat— 
sufficiently, to justify removal of glass- 
ware rationing. Kitchen utensils re- 
cently have been removed from ration- 
ing, although the supply is still very 
inadequate, as in many other consumer 
goods. 

The latest index of industrial produc- 
tion—as of November 1, 1945—recorded 
a 1-month improvement in the over-all 
figure from 78 to 82 ‘basis 1938=100) 
against 75 in November 1944. The index 
of industries producing for the domestic 
market was up, on the month, from 93 to 
S7, against 85 in November 1944, whereas 
the index for export industries is still 
low at 52, up 3 points for the month. 

The Government is actively imple- 
menting its “cheap-money” policy to 
promote reconstruction by calling for 
redemption two outstanding Govern- 
ment issues, of 70,000,000 crowns out- 
standing 41% percent of 1931, and 32,- 
500.000 crowns outstanding 4 percent of 
1935 bonds, replacing them with 2'2 and 
3 percent issues maturing in 15 and 40 
years, respectively. The total sum in- 
volved in the transaction is more than 
100,000,000 crowns. These low rates are 


relatively new in Norwegian financing, 
and bankers express some scepticism 
about the success of the operation. The 
new issues are at present being publicly 
offered at par without organized under- 
writing. If the operation is successful, 
it is expected that a number of other out- 
standing domestic Government issues 
aggregating some 500,000,000 crowns will 
be converted shortly in like manner. 

Present Government financial policy 
lays great stress on maintaining internal 
stability in commodity prices, wages, and 
other major economic factors. Govern- 
ment price controls are being vigorously 
maintained with the aid of subsidies in a 
considerable number of cases. Some 
economists express misgivings, however, 
as to the Government’s ability to control 
the inflationary pressure inherent in the 
excessive purchasing power in the coun- 
try, plus the Government’s subsidy and 
cheap-money policies 

The Central Statistical Bureau’s 
wholesale price index in December 
dropped to 166 (1938=100) from 177.7 in 
the preceding month—almost entirely in 
consequence of a sharp reduction in 
prices of petroleum products made pos- 
sible by elimination of Government taxes 
Most other commodity groups show price 
increases in December, hence the index 
decline should be considered as of techni- 
cal character. The official living-cost 
index on December 15 moved up to 156.3, 
from 155.4 in the preceding month 

The latest monthly foreign-trade re- 
port—for November—showed imports of 
115,197,000 crowns and exports of 38.,- 
778,000 crowns, leaving an export deficit 
of 76,419,000 crowns. The November re- 
turns also showed revised figures for the 
preceding 5 months—from June to Oc- 
tober, inclusive—by which the unfavor- 
able balance for the period was corrected 
to 720,569,000 crowns against a figure of 
595,694,000 crowns as previously reported 
November imports were sharply down 
from the preceding month and were the 
lowest for any month since liberation, 
whereas November exports were up 
nearly 30 percent from the preceding 
month. 

The Norwegian Government is actively 
continuing its policy of negotiating com- 
mercial and financial agreements with 
various European countries to permit 
restoration of bilateral trade despite the 
hampering rigidity in the foreign-ex- 
change markets. Although Norwegian 
trade with the United States, and other 
allied countries, has been cfficially re- 
stored to private channels, except for a 
few products still in short supply, the 
licensing system is not yet functioning 
satisfactorily. Applications for permits 


to import from the United States are 
carefully screened for essentiality, owing 
increasing— 


to the continuing—and 


shortage of dollar exchange, with little 
prospect of early improvement in the 


tight situation. 
Brazil 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Rio de Janeiro) 


During February, labor unrest in 
Brazil continued Outstanding was the 
nation-wide strike of bank employees 
which lasted 19 days, from January 24 
to noon on February 12. Moratoriums 
were decreed from January 24 to Febru. 
ary 6 and February 10 to 13, inclusive, ag 
well as an extension of 15 days to Febru. 
ary 22 for the liquidation of debts which 
fell due bet ween January 24 and Febry- 
ary 6. There were also strikes of em. 
ployees in an elevator company and of 
dock workers handling coastwise ship- 
ping at Rio de Janeiro, both of which 
have been settled. Other strikes in the 
country included workers in a few ip- 
dividual rubber, textile, chemical, and 
metallurgical factories, and two bus lines 
in Sao Paulo, liquid-fuel employees at 
Santos, and laborers in the coal mines 
of Rio Grande do Sul. On February | 
the Government took over the operation 
of the Sao Jeronymo and Butia coal 
mines in Rio Grande do Sul, pending so- 
lution of the strike. 

The bank strike, although it slowed 
up and partially prevented collections, 
did not have a serious effect on busi- 
ness within the country. February is 
usually a seasonally slow month, but 
business as a whole was better than ex- 
pected. Customs clearance of imported 
merchandise was somewhat retarded 
because of delays in delivery of docu- 
ments sent through banks, and export 
trading was also hampered to some ex- 
tent by the strike. At Pernambuco there 
is a serious shortage of electric power, 
with three of six turbines out of com- 
mission. This has slowed up economic 
activity in that district 

Congestion at the port of Santos con- 
tinues. Latest reports are that ships are 
held in the stream for several days 
awaiting berths. The daily dock-labor 
shortage at Santos is placed at 600 men. 

Brazil's coffee exports in January 
amounted to roughly 1,270,000 bags 
compared with 1,540,000 bags in Decem- 
ber and 908,000 in November) and in- 
cluded approximately 1,022.000 bags for 
the United States and 152,000 for Europe. 
The shipment volume to the United 
States in February was also expected to 
be heavy, moving an additional portion 
of the 2,600,000 bags which have been 
sold in Santos since the United States 
import subsidy of 3 cents per pound was 
established in late November. 

Ccffee quotations in Brazilian port 
markets have tended to decline since 
early January, partially because of a 
comparative paucity of purchase offers 
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but owing primarily to evi- 
_ wins most American importers 
dene sompleted purchases contemplated 
in Brazil within their subsidy quota. 
: tos trade bulletins are expressing the 
a that completion of the subsidy pro- 
penned will prompt American Government 
erthorities to consider again the fea- 
‘bility of removing all import controls 
r juding the ceiling price, and Santos 
market operators are closely following 
yarn developments in the United States 
ee gage of the possibilities of conces- 

ice. 

sot Brazilian Ministry of Agriculture 
announced the distribution of fresh beef 
5 days per week in the cities and towns 
of central Brazil, beginning March 1. 
Distribution during the greater part of 
1945 was on the basis of 2 days per week. 
The increase is a result of pressure 
brought to bear upon the Ministry by 
cattle fatteners in western Minas Gerais, 
southern Goiaz, and northern Sao Paulo, 
who are reported to have large numbers 
of cattle already fattened and ready for 
market. Increased cattle slaughter dur- 
ing the remainder of the rainy season 
may result in fresh-meat shortages dur- 
ing the last quarter of the year. 

Crop conditions are reported to be gen- 
erally good throughout Brazil. A record 
rice crop is expected in Rio Grande do 
Sul and in the Sao Paulo marketing area. 
Sao Paulo has also been harvesting an 
all-time record corn crop. Weather con- 
ditions have been generally favorable, but 
some insect damage is reported. An ex- 
ception to the favorable outlook for agri- 
cultural crops is noted in the State of 
Espirito Santo and parts of the States 
of Rio de Janeiro and Minas Gerais, 
where a fairly serious drought developed. 

In the closing days of January the im- 
port duties on woolen goods reverted to 
their former tariff level, through revok- 
ing of March and June 1945 legislation 
which had in most cases doubled the 


tariff rates. 
Bolivia 
(From the U. S. Embassy, La Paz) 


The national budget for 1946 has been 
fixed at 1,286,371,147 bolivianos—which 
is approximately 33,500,000 bolivianos 
more than the budget for 1945. 

The Government has increased the 
price to be paid by the mills for local 
wheat to 147 bolivianos ($3.50 per quin- 
tal of 100 pounds). This constitutes an 
increase from 115 bolivianos, and it is 
hoped that by reason of this increase the 
production of local wheat will be sub- 
Stantially increased. 

A general strike of all mine workers 
was to have begun February 5 as a pro- 
test against a decision of the Labor 
Court regarding dismissal pay. Fortu- 
nately, the strike was called off when it 
was announced that the Supreme Court 
had reversed the Labor Court's decision. 

One of the large mining companies 
which had suspended operations because 
of high production costs has been au- 
thorized to import new capital in the 
form of machinery and cash to the ex- 
tent of $350,000 for the purpose of mod- 
ernizing its mill by including a sink and 
float plant. 
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A sugar refinery located about 60 kil- 
ometers north of Santa Cruz is modern- 
izing its equipment in order to supply 
during the coming year approximately 
10,000 tons of sugar. Inasmuch as Bo- 
livia imports all of its sugar requirements 
at the present time, this program is most 
important. 

In order to increase the purchase of 
gold by the Banco Central and to stop 
contraband sales of gold to the neighbor- 
ing countries, the Government has pro- 
mulgated a decree prohibiting the sale 
and transfer of gold between private 
persons and entities. Severe penalties 
are prescribed for violations. 

The quantity of the foreign exchange 
available to moving-picture distribution 
has been fixed at $30,000 per month. 
This quantity has been allotted among 
the film distributors. 

Much concern is being evidenced in 
regard to the size of the crops which 
will be harvested in the next few months, 
because of the strike of Indian farm 
workers, the prolonged drought in cer- 
tain sections, and the recent hailstorms 
which have severely damaged the crops 
in the altiplano. 

Imports of automobiles will be reduced 
considerably because of a regulation of 
the Ministry of the Treasury to the ef- 
fect that import permits will only be 
granted for the purchase of cars when 
they are paid for (1) with foreign ex- 
change arising out of the sale of gold to 
the Banco Minero; (2) with foreign ex- 
change owned by the importer which is 
declared in accordance with the decree 
of July 5, 1945; or (3) with foreign ex- 
change arising out of commissions ac- 
cruing to the import firms. 

Foreign exchange arising out of sales 
of gold to the Banco Minero is now sell- 
ing at approximately 76 bolivianos to the 
dollar in comparison with the official 
rate of 42.42 to the dollar. In addition 
to this large increase in cost, the import 
duties have been raised considerably, 
with the result that the cost of automo- 
biles in the country will be greatly ad- 
vanced. 

Engineers employed by the Bolivian- 
owned oil company have agreed upon a 
route for an oil pipe line which will con- 
nect the Camiri oil fields with Aquile and 
Tin Tin, to which point the railroad from 
Cochabamba is to be extended. A re- 
finery will be constructed in Cocha- 
bamba. The cost of construction is ap- 
proximately $5,000,000, and it is expected 
that the entire project will be completed 
within a year. It is probable that an- 
other refinery will be constructed at 
Sucre, but this refinery probably will not 
be constructed until the railroad between 
Boyuibo and Tarabuco connecting with 
Sucre is completed. 

Production figures for tin produced 
during 1945 indicated that approxi- 
mately 43,147 tons of fine tin were pro- 
duced in 1945 as against 39,342 tons in 
1944. The 1945 production was only ex- 
ceeded by the production of 1929. The 
total value of mineral exports for 1945 
was approximately $800,000 more than in 
1944. 

The Ministry of Agriculture is prepar- 
ing plans for obtaining production sta- 
tistics of agricultural products. The 
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proposed reporting system should make 
available information regarding produc- 
tion which will be most beneficial to the 
agricultural program of the country. 

A decree has been entered fixing May 
5 as the date for the election of Senators 
and Deputies in certain parts of the De- 
partments of the Republic. 


Paraguay 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Asuncion) 


The business movement in Paraguay 
continued brisk throughout January, 
with retail sales at somewhat higher 
levels than in December. Business was 
stimulated by the removal, on January 
14, of Government rationing applied to 
many imported articles. A few imported 
commodities, which are still very scarce, 
remain under Government control. 

Conditions affecting river traffic im- 
proved, and no difficulties were being ex- 
perienced at the end of January as a re- 
sult of low water in either the Paraguay 
or the Alto Paraha Rivers. River traffic 
between Buenos Aires and Asuncion 
which was suspended for 10 days as a 
result of labor troubles in Argentina was 
moving normally again by the end of the 
month. 

Shortages of imported wheat, salt, and 
sugar continued. A 2-month supply of 
sugar remained in stock at the end of 
January, but sugar grinding will not 
begin until May, and additional supplies 
of imported sugar will be needed. 

Crop prospects remained favorable, 
and growing crops in general are in ex- 
cellent condition. Rains in January were 
well distributed, and ample. The im- 
portant cotton crop, harvesting of which 
begins early in February, probably will 
produce about 9,000 metric tons of fiber, 
or more than in any year except 1944, 
when a bumper crop was harvested. A 
large sugarcane crop is still expected. 
The outlook for most of the food crops 
is favorable, with the possible exception 
of mandioca. Farmers had been en- 
couraged by the fact that guaranteed 
prices to producers announced last Oc- 
tober by the Agricultural Bank were 
higher than in either of the preceding 
2 years. Since October, prices for most 
farm products have risen well above the 
Government’s price floor. 

Cattle weights were up slightly owing 
to improved pastures. The epidemic of 
foot-and-mouth disease reported in Oc- 
tober 1945, has subsided, leaving many 
cattle in poor condition. Slaughter of 
cattle in the capital area was normal. 
One of the three frigorificos preparing 
for the 1946 meat-packing season has en- 
countered difficulties in obtaining ingot 
tin and may not be able to operate this 
year. 

Government receipts from the com- 
mercial income tax support other evi- 
dence of a general rise in business ac- 
tivity. Taxes collected from this source 
totaled 2,075,816 guaranies in 1945, com- 
pared with 1,753,000 guaranies in 1944, 
indicating an increase in Government 
revenues from this source of about 16 
percent. 

Earnings of the Bank of Paraguay in 
1945 increased to 2,200,000 guaranies, 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Increased on Wide 
Range of Products as Result of Termina- 
tion of Customs Agreement With United 
Kingdom.—The termination on February 
21, 1946, of the Argentine-United King- 
dom Trade Agreement of December 1, 
1936, has brought about an increase in 
the Argentine import duties on nearly 
300 items of the Argentine customs tariff. 
In addition, the Argentine Government 
is now free to increase its import duties 
on certain other classes of goods on 
which the Argentine duties were bound 
against increase in the agreement. The 
Argentine tariff reductions provided for 
in that agreement had been generalized 
to all countries. 

Certain United States products are 
protected from increase in duties by the 
fact that they are included in the tariff 
concessions granted to the United States 
by Argentina in the reciprocal trade 
agreement between these two countries 
signed on October 14, 1941, which has 
been in operation since November 15, 
1941. The products include automotive 
products, canned salmon and mackerel, 
asbestos brake lining without wire, rub- 
ber hose with cloth insertions; varnishes 
with a base of celluloid, cellulose, nitro- 
cellulose, and similar, colored or not; 
enamel paints and those with a base of 
celluloid, cellulose, acetylcellulose, and 
similar; pumps with iron or steel cylin- 
ders; and machinery in general weigh- 
ing less than 100 net kilograms. On 
these products the rates specified in the 
Argentine-United States trade agree- 
ment will, of course, continue in effect. 

The increased Argentine import duties 
resulting from the termination of the 
Anglo-Argentine trade agreement affect 
a broad range of products of considerable 
interest to the United States in its trade 
with Argentina, included in the sched- 
ules covering foodstuffs, beverages, fur- 
niture, jewelry, hardware, machinery, 
glass, pottery and porcelain, textiles and 
clothing, dry goods, and chemicals. 

[A detailed special article on the effects of 
the termination of the Argentine-United 
Kingdom trade agreement on United States 
exports to Argentina will appear in an early 
issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. For an 
announcement of the Argentine-United 
Kingdom trade agreement of September 26, 
1933, see COMMERCE REPorTs of October 21, 
1933; for an announcement of its replace- 
ment by an agreement of December 1, 1936, 
containing the same Argentine tariff conces- 
sions, see COMMERCE REPorTs of December 19, 
1936; and for an announcement of the Notice 
of Termination of the agreement of 1936 by 
Argentina, see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
November 10, 1945.] 


Time Limit Modified for Holding Im- 
ported Merchandise in Customs Ware- 
houses.—By Decree No. 28,532 of Novem- 
ber 15, 1945, published in the Boletin 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


News by COUNTRIES | 


Oficial of November 23, 1945, the Argen- 
tine Government has established a time 
limit of 1 year for holding imported 
merchandise in customs warehouses. In 
order to have the benefit of the maxi- 
mum period, application must be made 
within 6 months from the time of entry 
of the vessel bearing the goods; other- 
wise, the goods must be withdrawn 
within the first 6 months. Customs au- 
thorities are empowered to deny appli- 
cations for time extension, when, in their 
judgment, it would impede normal re- 
ceipt of other cargoes. 

[Holders of Inquiry Reference Service Doc- 
ument No. 2-11320 “Preparing Shipments to 
Argentina” should correct the last paragraph 
on page 12 to correspond to the above infor- 
mation. | 


Transport and Communication 


Fiscal Situation of British-Owned 
Railways—The British-owned railways 
of the Argentine, with the exception of 
one, fared better in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1945, than in the two preceding 
12-month periods, according to the Brit- 
ish press. Net receipts of the five lines 
totaled £9,347,000 in 1944-45, compared 
with £6,910,000 and £,741,000 in 1943-44 
and 1942-43, respectively. Working ex- 
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| In Korea 


| 
The cover picture shows this | 
week a scene outside a railway | 
station in the southern zone of 
Korea now occupied by United 
States forces. It conveys, one 
feels, something of the mood of 
expectancy, activity, and “new 
life” that is now evident in that 
territory. Students of world af- 
fairs, as well as the American | 
people generally, are now giving 
a good bit of attention to the sit- 
uation in Korea, and our second 
feature article this week presents 
| recent, authentic facts as to a va- 
riety of vital matters. 

For the above picture we are in- 
debted to the Signal Corps of the 
Army. 
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penses amounted to £38,746,000; £33,908... 
000; and £29,700,000, respectively, in the 
3 years. Loss on exchange total 
£3,800,000; £2,735,000; and £2,754,000, re- 
spectively. 

Although the gross receipts in 194445 
advanced by £11,652,000 compared with 
1942-43, higher working expenses ab. 
sorbed £9,046,000 of this increase, (op. 
sequently the increase in net revenue 
earned was only £2,606,000. 

Most of the progress made by these 
railways was during the year just ended 
and, although there are factors which 
may delay full recovery, on the whole the 
future is regarded as promising. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Plain Sheet Glass: Import Duty Re. 
vised.—Brazilian Decree Law No. 6462 of 
May 2, 1944, which doubled import duties 
on plain sheet glass, smooth, of any 
thickness, was repealed by Decree Law 
No. 8377 of December 15, 1945, published 
in the Diario Oficial of December 18. 

The minimum tariff rates (applicable 
to imports from the United States) 
therefore have been restored to 1 cruzeiro 
per legal kilogram for glass up to 3% 
millimeters thick and to 1.30 cruzeiro per 
legal kilogram for glass over 34% milli- 
meters thick. 

The earlier decree also prohibited the 
installation of new flat-glass factories in 
Brazil except under special authorization 
of the Government, after previous hear- 
ing before the Brazilian Federal Foreign 
Trade Council. The repeal of the 1944 
decree also has revoked this prohibition, 

{For the announcement of Decree Law No. 
6462, see ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 


Chile 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Commercial Invoices: Copies Must be 
Prepared in Quintuplicate for Consular 
Certification.—Copies of the commercial 
invoice on shipments to Chile must be 
prepared in quintuplicate for presenta- 
tion to the Chilean Consul, in accordance 
with Executive Decree No. 8284 of Sep- 
tember 21, 1945, published in the Diario 
Oficial of September 27, 1945. The com- 
mercial invoices must clearly show f. 0. b. 
value on which the consular fee of one- 
half of 1 percent is based regardless of 
basis of sale. No consular legalization or 
collection of fees is required in the cases 
of material acquired by Chilean Govern- 
ment agencies and for books or other 
printed matter sent to individuals in 
single copies not for resale. No fees are 
collected on commercial invoices the 
value of which is under $15. 

The invoices for shipments from places 
in which no Chilean Consul is stationed 
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upon in Chile by the Chilean 
Foreign Trade Council which 
he fees in such events, as it also 
does in the case of all air-express ship- 
ments valued at less than $100. 
circular “Preparing Ship- 
[Holders Orie” should note the above Se 
peo te further requirements for consular 
regalization of shipping documents. ] 


Costa Rica 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Most - Favored - Nation Commercial 
Treaty Signed with Mexico.—A general 
most-favored-nation commercial treaty 
between Costa Rica and Mexico was 
signed on February 4, 1946, at Mexico 
City. The treaty does not contain any 
tariff concessions by either country, but 
merely assures most-favored-nation cus- 
toms treatment for imports of either 
country into the other. 


Czechoslovakia 


Economic Conditions 


Barter Center Established in Prague.— 
A barter center has been set up in Prague 
to facilitate the negotiation of com- 
modity transactions between Czechoslo- 
vakia and foreign countries. As a result 
of this facility, it is expected that a num- 
ber of deals with neighboring countries 
will be negotiated in the near future. 


are acted 
National 
collects t 


Exchange and Finance 


Registration of Claims Against, and 
Liabilities to, Foreigners—All claims 
against, and all liabilities to, foreigners, 
including securities and interests in other 
property, were required to be registered 
with the Czechoslovak National Bank 
prior to February 24 by all individuals 
and business firms, according to a report 
from the United States Embassy in 
Prague. Claims against, and liabilities 
to, Germany and Austria were not in- 
cluded in the order. 


Ecuador 


Exchange and Finance 


Ezchange Quota for First Quarter of 
1946 Fired—On January 9, 1946, the 
National Commission, established in ac- 
cordance with decree No. 2135 of De- 
cember 22, 1945, to distribute the ex- 
change quotas fixed by the Central Bank, 
announced a quota of $7,500,000 for the 
country for all purposes during the first 
quarter of 1946, and the basis of dis- 
tribution among those entitled to ac- 
quire exchange. The basis of this pro- 
cedure was contained in decree No. 1551 
of September 21, 1945, and modified by 
the decree of December 22. 

The September decree provides that 
the Central Bank shall determine in ad- 
vance on a monthly, quarterly, or semi- 
annual basis the amount of exchange 
that it will make available to the four 
Regional Offices of Foreign Commerce 
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for all purposes, except certain require- 
ments of the National Government. The 
decree also established the procedure 
and administrative agencies for the dis- 
tribution of the allotment, but the agen- 
cies were changed by the December de- 
cree. In accordance with decree No. 
1551, 80 percent of the global quotas is 
to be used for imports and 20 percent 
for “ausentismo” (Ecuadorans resident 
abroad, travel, insurance premiums, 
profits, dividends, and expenses of stu- 
dents). Of the total allotment for im- 
ports, 20 percent is reserved for imports 
by the Government and the remainder 
is for private importers. 

The distribution of the total allotment 
of $7,500,000 is shown below: 


Distribution of Exchange Quota 
Total quota, first quarter of 1946_ $7, 500, 000 


Less 20 percent for “ausentismo”_ 1, 500,000 
Balance, for merchandise im- 
OR cite icncnacdacaiedancenn G, Waa oee 
Less 20 percent for official im- 
NE eee ee 
Balance for private importers... 4, 800, 000 
Of which there is allocated to 
importers in: 
Quito region (29 percent)__. 1,392,000 
Guayaquil region (55 per- 

GED caniccndisn ater eeirani tuna 2, 640, 000 
Cuenca region (10 percent) _- 480, 000 
Manta region (6 percent) -_- 288, 000 

Total regional quotas_-_-_~_- $4, 800, 000 


The Regional quotas, in turn, are to be 
distributed as follows: 
Percent 
New motor vehicles and tires 
Unforeseen readjustments and new im- 
Cis wiaicrniovitemarenistininintinnnemcadiedadiat 8 
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Percent 
Agricultural development.__...-..._-_- 5 
REDE T UNO a i cis esaoreiaatenael ions ante achianaanes abated 2 


Industrial and commercial importations 
and increases of minimum percent- 
QQ in hie esti icisnncacnanmmaeeuntas 80 


The law provides for the allocation of 
regional quotas by the Regional Offices 
among importers who are properly regis- 
tered in the Registry of Importers main- 
tained by the Chambers of Commerce. 
Individual quotas necessarily are not 
fixed until after the announcement of the 
regional quotas, but in order to assure 
every registered importer a certain 
amount of exchange, 5 percent of each 
regional quota is distributed on a per 
capita basis among the qualified im- 
porters. The remaining 95 percent is 
distributed as follows: 45 percent on the 
basis of the working capital of importers 
on December 31, 1945; 45 percent on the 
basis of taxes paid by importers on their 
working capital and on sales as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1944; and 5 percent on the basis 
of importers’ payments to the Social 
Security Fund of Workers and Private 
Employees in 1945. 

Exporters should assure themselves 
that their customers in Ecuador are 
registered importers and that exchange 
quotas have been assigned to them. 
However, since importers may order mer- 
chandise valued at more than their 
quotas, the possession of a quota does 
not necessarily guarantee the availability 
of exchange upon arrival of the mer- 
chandise. Such availability is assured 
only when the quota has not been 
exhausted. 











organized on multilateral lines. 


emphasizes a fact. 








Pertinent Comments on 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


Basic Principles of International Trade and Policy 


The treatment of all international economic questions depends upon the 
basic principles adopted for international trade and payments. If, for ex- 
ample, the British Empire is to be an economic unit, the planning of wheat 
production will have to take account of that: wheat in Canada and wheat in 
Argentina will not be equally accessible to the British or to the Danes. 
Problems of commodity control; problems of development and the provision 
of capital by the richer States for the poorer; problems of migration: all will 
have to be quite differently handled according as world trade is organized 
bilaterally, or in regional groupings, or on a broad multilateral basis. In 
practice, the attempt to organize trade bilaterally, by barter between pairs of 
States, is bound to develop into regional groupings round the Great Powers. 
The choice is between regionalism based on bilateral bargaining, and the 
reconstruction of a world economy in which international trade would be 


It is the fashion at present to cry down the importance of money in dis- 
cussions of economic policy. This is partly the consequence of war, which 
has given practical form to the growing tendency among economists to recog- 
nize money as being no more than a technique for facilitating, measuring, and 
controlling the movements of goods and services. 
Nevertheless it was also by a sound instinct that the 
United Nations, despite criticism, placed monetary organization very high on 
the agenda for long-term economic reconstruction. 
ment have always dominated and will still be the condition of trade. 
is to be multilateral, a multilateral monetary system will be needed; if bila- 
teral or regional, a bilateral or regional monetary system will suffice. 


(From “Freedom From Want—The International Aspect,” by Edward Charles.) 


World Economy Today 


The fashion is sound and 


For the means of pay- 
If trade 
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Transport and Communication 


Importance of Rineanna and Collins- 
town Airports.—Trans-Atlantic air travel 
is assuming more importance in the 
economic life of Eire, according to the 
foreign press. Rineanna—the Shannon 
airport—has been selected as the Euro- 
pean port of call by several United States 
air lines. Plans have been made to spend 
£1,000,000 on the airport in order to pro- 
vide first-class accommodations for 
passengers. 

The rise of this airport has meant the 
corresponding decline of Foynes, the sea- 
plane port on the New York route, and 
ground staffs have been moved from 
Foynes to Rineanna. 

During the war British planes called at 
Rineanna, and a postwar agreement was 
being considered in December. 

Surveys have also been made of the 
Collinstown (Dublin) civil airport to test 
its suitability for trans-Atlantic cross- 
ings. Concrete runways are being in- 
stalled. This airport served as the Irish 
terminus for the Liverpool-Dublin planes 
during the war period. The service was 
resumed on November 9 and is being run 
jointly by British and Irish companies. 
Croydon is the London terminus. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Relaxation of Export License Con- 
trols on Additional Products.—The list 
of products of France for which requests 
for export licenses are freely granted and 
on which requests for licenses are not 
subject to prior examination by the re- 
sponsible ministries, established by the 
Notice to Importers and Exporters of 
July 3, 1945 (see ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 18, 1945), has been 
enlarged by a Notice to Exporters in the 
Journal Officiel of February 10, 1946. 

Products listed in the February 10 No- 
tice to Exporters, as reported by cable 
of February 11, 1946, from the American 
Embassy, Paris, include, in gneral, luxury 
and nonessential consumers’ goods such 
as perfume, precious and semiprecious 
stones, jewelry, precious instruments, 
cutlery, watches, toys, and art objects. 
The products on the new list, as well as 
on the list annexed to the notice of July 
' 3, 1945, from the date of publication of 
the new notice are subject only to ex- 
change control regulations. 

[Additional details on these products and 
regulations will be publisbed in Foreicn 


CoMMERCE WEEKLY When the complete text 
of the notice becomes available. | 


Extension of Validity of Global Export 
Licenses and Simplification of Formali- 
ties —The validity and application of 
combined licenses (licenses globales) is 
extended by the Notice to Exporters in 
the Journal Officiel of France of Febru- 
ary 10, 1946. 

Certain of the formalities applicable 
to the products still subject to export 
licenses are also simplified by the same 
notice. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 





Dominicans Have New | 
Agricultural Institute | 


A National Agricultural Institute 
has recently been established in 
the Dominican Republic. Though 
the Institute will function as an | 
independent school, prospective | 
students may take certain pre- | 
paratory work at the University | 
of Santo Domingo. Courses lead- | 
| ing to the degree of bachelor of 
agricultural science and bachelor | 

| 





of agricultural engineering will be 
offered. A special course in agri- 
culture for rural teachers will also 
be given. 

Special buildings are to be con- | 
structed as soon as a definite site | 
is selected, but for the time being | 
classes will be held in buildings | 
available in San Cristobal. 

It is reported that instructors 
will be selected locally but that 
the Director may be an outsider 
| who is outstanding in agriculture. | 








—EE a well 














{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, August 
18, 1945, and April 7 and 28, 1945 for earlier 
announcements on these subjects. | 


Meat, Leaf Tobacco, Wines, Timber, 
Resinous Products: Special Tazes for 
Agricultural Solidarity Fund Increased 
or Imposed.—The special taxes imposed 
in France by the validated law of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1942, to provide for a national 
fund for agricultural solidarity, have 
been increased or new taxes imposed on 
butchers’ meat, leaf tobacco, wines, tim- 
ber, and resinous products, by Ordinance 
No. 45-1064 of May 26, 1945, pudlished in 
the Journal Officiel of the French Repub- 
lic on May 27. 

The new taxes on these products are 
as follows: 

On deliveries of meat from butchers, effec- 
tive from April 1, 1945, 3 percent ad valorem; 

On leaf tobacco of the 1944 and subsequent 
crops, 5 percent ad valorem; 

On controlled wines, effective July 1, 1945, 
the production price of which is 5,000 francs 
or more per hectoliter, 100 francs per hecto- 
liter; for wines priced at less than 5,000 francs 
per hectoliter, 30 francs per hectoliter; 

On sales of standing timber made by forest 
owners, 3 percent of the sales price; 

On sales of resinous products, 4 percent 
of the amounts due to forest owners as their 
share in sales. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
17, 1942, January 9, 1943, and May 20, 1944, for 
previous announcements. | 


French Equatorial 


Africa 


Transport and Communication 


Air-Service Connections.—Air trans- 
portation is furnished French Equatorial 
Africa and the Camerouns under French 
Mandate by three lines of the French 
Government civilian air network. Line 
117--118 (Al giers-—Brazzaville-—Bangui) 
and Line 112-120 (Algiers-Bangui-Tan- 
anarive) have their headquarters in Al- 
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giers, which city may be reached from 
Paris by any one of three lines—Line 
475A (Paris—Marseille-Algiers, five times 
weekly) ; Line 475B (Paris~Toulouse-aj. 
giers, twice weekly); and Line 475¢ 
(Paris~Lyon-—Marseille—Algiers, daily) 
There are three corresponding ways of 
reaching Paris from Algiers—Lines 476A 
476B, and 476C. : 

Line 229-230 (Dakar-Abidjan-Douala- 
Brazzaville) has its headquarters at 
Dakar. From that city connection jg 
made with Line 117-118 at Niamey ang 
Lagos, and also with Line 119-120 at 
Lagos. Air connections between Dakar 
and Algiers are also believed to exist, 

Meteorological service is furnished by 
Service Météorologique de l'Afrique 
Equatoriale Francaise which has its 
headquarters in Brazzaville and covers 
both French Equatorial Africa and the 
Camerouns. This service includes hourly 
weather reports at its Douala, Libreville 
Mayumba, Pointe-Noire, and Brazzaville 
stations. Broadcasts to airplanes are 
made by radiotelegraph. 

Proper functioning of the more than 
50 observatories throughout this area is 
handicapped by inadequate equipment 
and scarcity of trained native techni- 
cians. Because of lack of European 
meteorologists, no meteorological maps 
of the entire area have been made. This, 
together with limited services in neigh- 
boring areas, has prevented adequate 
large-scale and long-range forecasting. 
The reorganization now in progress will 
improve the situation, it is hoped. 


French West 
Africa 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Suspension of Import Surtazx on For- 
eign Goods Continued for Additional 6 
Months.—The schedule of import sur- 
taxes on goods of foreign (non-French) 
origin imported into French West Africa 
which had been suspended since Oc- 
tober 23, 1943, has been suspended for 
an additional period of 6 months be- 
ginning October 21, 1945, by Order No. 
3318 A. P. dated October 29, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of French 
West Africa of November 10. 

A further extension for an additional 
6-month period beginning April 21, 1946, 
has been proposed by the Permanent 
Commission of the Government Council 
of French West Africa for approval by 
the French Government. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
21 and November 25, 1944, April 7 and No- 
vember 6, 1945, for announcements of the 
original suspension and previous continua- 
tions. | 


Guatemala 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cement: Control of Internal Sales and 
Imports Abolished; Export Control Con- 
tinued.—The Guatemalan Government 
abolished control over domestic sales of 
portland cement destined for consump- 
tion in the country as well as control over 
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i rts, in accordance with an Executive 
resolution issued December 10, 1945, pub- 
jshed in the Diario de Centro America 
of December 17, 1945, and effective there- 
from. The exportation of surplus cement 
continues to require the authorization of 
the Office of Coordination of Prices and 
supplies. The present measure abro- 
gates the Executive resolution issued 
March 17, 1943, published and effective 
March 23, 1943, by which cement for con- 
struction purposes was subjected to im- 
port, export, and sales control by the 
Guatemalan Government. 

{For announcement of decree establishing 
control on cement, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
Weexk.y of May 15, 1943.] 


Honduras 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Bichromate of Sodium: New Import 
Tariff Item Created.—A new item was 
added to the Honduran import tariff 
schedule to include separately bichro- 
mate of soda, under tariff number 3043A, 
dutiable at 0.10 lempira per gross kilo- 
gram. This product was formerly duti- 
able under tariff item 3044 “other salts 
of sodium” at 1 lempira per gross kilo- 
gram, The new tariff item was created 
by Legislative Decree No. 19, promul- 
gated January 16, 1946, effective 10 days 
thereafter, and published in La Gaceta 
of January 21, 1946. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Restrictions: Liberalization in 
Favor of Goods From the United King- 
dom Increased and Extended to Other 
Parts of the Sterling Area.—Under a re- 
vised Open General License No, VII pub- 
lished January 22, 1946, additional com- 
modities have been added to the list of 
goods which may be imported into India 
from the United Kingdom without indi- 
vidual import license, and the scope of 
the open general license has been ex- 
tended to cover goods imported not only 
from the United Kingdom, as heretofore, 
but also to imports of the commodities 
covered by the license from any part of 
the British Empire (excluding Canada 
and Newfoundland), any British pro- 
tectorate or protected State, and any ter- 
ritory under British or Dominion man- 
date. The open general license covers 
only imports of goods produced or manu- 
factured in the territories mentioned. 

Open General License No. VII was orig- 
inally issued in March and expanded in 
October 1945. It covers a wide range of 
consumer goods. The commodities now 
added to the list represent various classes 
of industrial requirements. Among them 
are ball, roller, and taper bearings; 
electrical instruments and accessories; 
certain chemicals in bulk; woolen yarn; 
printing and lithographic material; ho- 
siery needles; optical, scientific, and sur- 


gical instruments: molding powders; and 
metallic ores. 


[See Foreign ComMERcE WEEKLY of April 
14 and December 22, 1945, for previous an- 
nouncements on this subject. | 
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Transport and Communication 


Postwar Improvement Plans.—India’s 
postwar plans include improvement and 
modernization of existing telephone ex- 
changes, the addition of 320 voice-fre- 
quency telegraph channels to the main 
network, and increased postal services. 
On completion of the plan, the value of 
assets of the Posts and Telegraphs De- 
partment will be more than three times 
what it was in 1939, and its annual re- 
curring expenses will have risen to more 
than four and one-half times the prewar 
figure. 

The Indian Posts and Telegraphs De- 
partment is an old-established concern. 
Its main problems in postwar planning 
consist of adjusting and expanding the 
additional facilities which were provided 
for war purposes to the anticipated 
peacetime conditions, to provide for an 
improvement in the quality of the serv- 
ices, and to make all the services avail- 
able over a larger area and for a greater 
portion of the population of India. 

Problems awaiting solution include the 
replacement of worn-out assets, and the 
expansion of services rendered—these 
to be effected by providing facilities for 
rural areas (where most of India lives); 
by increasing the number of post offices 
in urban areas in order to relieve conges- 
tion; increasing the number of telegraph 
offices from 2,300 to 3,800, so there will 
be at least one office in all towns of 5,000 
or more population; and increasing the 
number of telephone exchanges, so as to 
provide all cities of 30,000 or more with 
an exchange. In addition, better truck 
services and improved office accommoda- 
tion and technical buildings are planned. 

The plan is divided into three periods 
of 5 years each. 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Treatment of Gift Packages Other 
Than Those Sent by Parcel Post.—The 
following information regarding the al- 
lowed content and the customs treatment 
of gift packages not sent by parcel post 
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has been obtained by the American Em- 
bassy at Rome from the Italian Min- 
istries of Finance and Foreign Commerce, 
and sent to the Department of Com- 
merce by airgram dated January 28, 
1946: 


A. Gift parcels up to 5 kilograms (about 
11 pounds) are admitted duty-free, subject 
to the following provisions: 

Items that may be included are clothing, 
shoes, food, soap, medicinals, and surgical 
dressings. 

The quantity of medicinals cannot be more 
than that usually prescribed for individual 
treatment. Alkaloids, animal organ extracts, 
and chemical products used in compounding 
medicines are excluded. 

Spot checks may be made by customs in- 
spectors. 

B. Gift parcels between 5 and 12 kilograms 
(11 and 26.4 pounds) are admitted without 
import licenses but subject to customs in- 
spection and assessment of duty. 

C. Packages weighing more than 12 kilo- 
grams require import license and are also 
subject to customs inspection and duty. Im- 
port license may be obtained by addressee 
on application to Ministry of Foreign Com- 
merce any time prior to delivery of parcel. 
Customs Officials suggest that license be ob- 
tained by addressee before package is mailed 
to avoid possibility that entry is not allowed 
by the customs inspectors in the event a li- 
cense is not granted. 

D. Only one gift parcel a month, weighing 
up to 5 kilograms, can be sent by the same 
addresser to the same addressee. Packages 
of more than 5 kilograms are not limited. 


Transport and Communication 


Operations at Ports and on Rail- 
roads.—All ports of Italy with the excep- 
tion of Leghorn, Naples, Bari, and 
Palermo were being operated under the 
complete administrative and executive 
control of the Italian civil authorities 
through the Ministry of Marine, as of 
October 31, 1945. 

At that time a total of 90 ships from 
Overseas reportedly were berthed in 
Italian ports. They included 36 deep-sea 
vessels; 7 carrying cargoes of minerals, 
grain, and coal; 3 with grain and flour 
for the United States and French zones 
in Austria; and 44 colliers. Coal un- 
loaded in Genoa amounted to 129,404 
tons. Approximately 47,000 tons were 
also unloaded in Savona. Coastwise 
traffic totaled 89,000 tons, including 











nationals. 


to Habana, Cuba. 





Mexicans Now Have Full Control of CMA Air-Line Network 


Directors of Pan American World Airways approved, on February 19, the 
final transfer of control of Compafiia Mexicana de Aviacién, S. A. (CMA) 
from Pan American Airways, Inc., to citizens of Mexico. 

That action is the second step in the transfer of ownership in the Mexican 
company, one of the first national companies sponsored by Pan American in 
the Latin American field some 17 years ago. The first step was taken in 
December 1944, when 44 percent of the capital stock of Compafiia Mexicana 
was publicly disposed of in Mexico to citizens of that country. 

The action just taken ratified the sale of an additional 13,750 shares, repre- 
senting 1,375,000 pesos par value—which will now give full control to Mexican 


Compania Mexicana operates a network of 4,296 miles, including extensive 
domestic routes within Mexico connecting with Pan American at Mexico City 
as well as international services from Mexico City to Los Angeles, Calif., and 


During 1945, the company carried 118,000 passengers, flying 63,000,000 
passenger miles. Recently Compafiia Mexicana acquired the first four- 
motored aircraft to be operated by a Latin American company. 
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operate the ports. 


capacity. 


miscellaneous sunken vessels. 


appearance today. 


motives to pull the cars they have. 








UNRRA Activities in Polish Ports 


More than 2,000 people are engaged in handling UNRRA cargo in the Polish 
ports of Gdynia and Gdansk—employees of the Polish Government, not of 
UNRRA nor of any of the contributing nations. 
are interesting examples of international cooperation. 
ships bring supplies from England, the Americas, and Australia; Russian 
engineers are directing the work of restoring the harbors, and the Poles 
UNRRA’s only non-Polish employee for the two ports is 
the Port Officer, T. J. V. Caplin, who did a similar job at Le Havre during the 
war. His boss at Warsaw is M. Pulnokov, a RuSsian engineer who is chief of 
transportation for the UNRRA mission to Poland. Working with the repre- 
sentatives of the Polish Government, they are gradually building up port 


The old port of Gdynia, some 10 miles north of Gdansk on the Bay of 
Gdynia, which had by far the greater prewar capacity, can now handle only 
small ships because its harbor is blocked by a combination of sandbank, the 
hulk of the Nazi pocket battleship Gneisenau, some submarine barriers and 
All of the Liberty and Victory ships that bring 
UNRRA supplies to Poland must take their turns at the quaysides in the new 
harbor of Gdansk, built between the two World Wars, but far from new in 


From the warehouses of Gdynia and Gdansk UNRRA supplies are dis- 
tributed as fast as the Polish railways can carry them, with their own prob- 
lems of rebuilding bridges, replacing switches, and trying to find enough loco- 
Farm animals are quickly moved from 
the docks to special farms from which they are distributed in the new areas 
of Poland, former German lands being settled by Poles. 
by truck—surplus U. S. and British Army trucks that are first run through a 
truck-servicing center near Gdynia at the rate of more than 100 aday. The 
highways leading from Gdynia and Gdansk often appear as did the highways 
of France, with long lines of heavy-laden, high-wheel British lorries, or the 
familiar standard U.S. Army cargo trucks. 


The operations of the ports 
British and American 


Many supplies move 




















34,600 tons of coal from Sardinia, 29,250 
tons of salt, and 13,220 tons of pyrites. 

Civilian railroad traffic in Italy was 
taken over by the Italian Government 
in September. From September 3 to 30, 
1945, a total of 380,504 tons of freight was 
moved over the roads. This figure repre- 
sented 10,964 tons more than the amount 
hauled between August 6 and Septem- 
ber 2. 

Considerable progress in the restora- 
tion of the railroad lines occurred during 
the early fall months. A number of rail- 
road bridges were rebuilt, the right-of- 
way was cleared of mines, tunnels were 
cleared out, and towers were erected. 
Electrification of the railroads in north- 
ern and central Italy was proceeding. 
The repair of locomotives, freight and 
passenger cars was facilitated by shops 
of private firms. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Five Percent Sales Tax Imposed on 
Luxury Articles Sold Within the Federal 
District—The 1946 Law of Revenues for 
the Government of the Federal District 
of Mexico, published in the Diario Oficial 
of December 31, 1945, imposes a 5 per- 
cent sales tax on sales within the Fed- 
eral District of articles classified as lux- 
ury items. The following items are 
included within the scope of the law 
when their sales price exceeds specified 
levels: Sporting goods ‘(polo and golf 
equipment at any price), all automobiles 
except those purchased for use of com- 
mercial or industrial organizations or for 
passenger or cargo transport, art works, 
jewelry and watches, men’s and women’s 


clothing, furs, fabrics, embroidery and 
lace, cassimeres, toilet articles, house- 
hold furniture, rugs, carpets, and lino- 
leum, lamps and chandeliers, radio and 
phonographic apparatus, refrigerators 
and stoves, pianos and pianolas, cameras, 
motion-picture equipment and the like 
for nonprofessional use, firearms, toys, 
domestic or desk ornaments of glass, 
crystal, porcelain, and other materials, 
and alcoholic beverages. 

{More detailed information on this subject 
can be obtained by writing to the American 
Republics Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.] 


Netherlands West 


Indies 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Parrots and Parakeets: Importation 
Prohibited —The importation into the 
Netherlands West Indies of parrots and 
parakeets has been prohibited by an 
ordnance published as Publicatieblad No. 
7 of January 12, 1946. 


Saudi Arabia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Generally Doubled.— 
The Government of Saudi Arabia has 
amended its tariff schedule, effective 
from November 4, 1945, in such manner 
as to double the rate of duty on all 
items subject to specific duties, accord- 
ing to a cable from Jidda. This affects 
most items imported into Saudi Arabia. 
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Turkey 


Economic Conditions 


Seasonal dullness prevailed in Turkey 
during the greater part of the thirg 
quarter of 1945, although economic gp. 
tivity speeded up slightly toward the end 
of September, with the approach of the 
export period. The price level remaineg 
high, but the trend was downward 
Smaller yields were indicated for most 
of the leading crops, as a result of the eX- 
tended drought. Industrial Operations 
were well sustained, whereas mining out- 
put varied. A slight improvement was 
noted in the foreign-trade turn-over, as 
shipping facilities expanded. Note cir. 
culation receded from the record levels 
of the preceding quarter. The meta) 
reserve was unchanged, but foreign 
exchange resources were smaller, 
conserve foreign exchange, imports 
were limited to strictly essential needs. 
Budget estimates show a small decline, 


PRICE TREND DOWN 


The general price trend during the 
third quarter of 1945 was toward lower 
levels. At the end of September the 
wholesale price index (1938=100) stood 
at 436.2 low for 1945 (453.3 end of Sep- 
tember 1944), as compared with 4436 at 
the end of June (457.6) and a high for 
1945 of 451.9 in May; for the year 1944 
the high and low were 438.2 (November) 
and 484.9 (January), respectively. The 
vegetable-products component of this 
index rose in September to 505.3 (4995 
in June), whereas the components for 
animal products and _ industrial raw 
materials and semimanufactures de- 
clined to 481.8 (489.5) and 360.1 (367.1), 
respectively. 

The cost-of-living index (1938=100) 
also declined, after reaching record ley- 
els in the preceding quarter. In Ankara 
it dropped to a low for 1945 of 315 in Sep- 
tember (330.1 in September 1944) against 
a high of 346.1 in May; for the entire 
year 1944 the high was 336.4 in Novem- 
ber and the low 322.5in June. The cost- 
of-living index in Istanbul for Septem- 
ber was 357.6 (346 in September 1944), as 
compared to 367.1 in June (335.1); the 
low for the first 9 months of 1945 was 
356.9 in January and the high 369.8 in 
May; for the year 1944 the low and high 
were 330.9 (January) and 351.3 (Octo- 
ber), respectively. 

During the quarter, price reductions 
were ordered by the Government on 4 
number of domestic manufactures with a 
view to increasing consumption; among 
these were textiles, iron and steel, ce- 
ment, and forest products. The cancela- 
tion of the tax on products of the soil 
was also announced, in order to improve 
the competitive position of Turkish prod- 
ucts in world markets; the latter will 
affect the 1946 yields, but will not apply 
to crops harvested during 1945. 





Crops SMALLER 


Agricultural conditions in many areas 
continued unfavorable during the third 
quarter of 1945, because of the drought. 
As a result, smaller total yields were 
forecast for most of the leading Crops. 
Despite an expansion in the sown area, | 
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ereal production is expected to be about 
35 rcent below 1944, but reserves are 
y rted adequate to cover any possible 
feficiency for home requirements. The 
acreage under tobacco also was increased, 
put the drought is believed to have re- 
duced the total yield, according to re- 

rts from Izmir, a leading tobacco- 
growing region. Smaller yields were 
anticipated for figs, filberts, walnuts, 
cotton, and valonea. Although some- 
what better than in 1944, the olive-oil 

ield was reported still below normal, 
necessitating the continuance of ration- 
ing. The raisin crop was reported to be 
larger than in 1944. 

Livestock continued to feel the effects 
of the drought. Lack of pasturage and 
shortage of fodder resulted in an increase 
in slaughtering, as well as relaxation of 
the Government’s wartime restrictions on 


livestock exports. 


InpusTRY STEADY——LABOR 
ENACTED 


LEGISLATION 


The industrial situation showed little 
change during the quarter. Operations 
continued at a relatively high rate, al- 
though output in some lines continued 
to be hampered by shortages of raw ma- 
terial and capital parts. For certain in- 
dustries production during the first 9 
months of 1945, with comparative 1944 
statistics in parentheses, was as follows 
(in metric tons) : Cement, 210,270 (200,- 
315): bottles, 5.559 (3,893); glassware, 
612 (688); paper, 9,671 (8,036); cotton 
yarn, 21,044 (19,570); woolen yarn, 5,- 
357 (5.990). Consumption of electric 
current by industries (Istanbul, Ankara, 
and Izmir) rose 7.1 percent to 84,801,000 
kw.-hr. from 79,148,000 kw.-hr. in the 
first 9 months of 1944. 

The proposed erection of additional 
factories in various parts of Turkey re- 
ceived further publicity during the 
quarter. The projects most prominently 
mentioned included a new glass-bottle 
factory, an increase in the number of 
wine plants, a cigarette and tobacco fac- 
tory, a large cotton-textile plant near 
Igmir, and an extension of the byprod- 
ucts plants at the iron and steel works 
at Karabuk. 

With further industrialization in pros- 
pect, the Government continued to give 
consideration to labor problems. Fol- 
lowing the establishment of a Ministry 
of Labor on June 27, 1945, the most im- 
portant recent event in the labor field 
was the enactment of “The Law of Labor 
Accidents, Occupational Diseases, and 
Motherhood Insurance,” which was pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of July 7, 
1945. This law was the result of a pro- 
gram of labor improvement upon which 
the Turkish Government embarked dur 
ing the early part of 1945. 


MINING OvTPUT VARIES 


Mining operations registered only 
slight variation from the second quarter 
of 1945 and compared favorably with the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
year. Despite a shortage of new equip- 
ment and spare parts, coal production 
Was maintained at a high level. The 
quantity available for export, however, 
was limited by the demands of domestic 
industries. Lignite output slackened 
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somewhat as the anticipated increase in 
consumption by the railways and indus- 
tries failed to develop. The rate of 
iron-ore production was substantially 
higher than in 1944. Chrome-ore oper- 
ations were less active, as shipments de- 
clined; inquiries for chrome from various 
continental European countries, how- 
ever, increased. Copper output was 
smaller, owing to increased difficulty in 
disposing of sizable current supplies; ef- 
forts to expand local consumption in- 
cluded price reductions by the Govern- 
ment of 30 percent in blister copper and 
36 percent in electrolytic copper. Addi- 
tional mineral exploitation in Turkey is 
envisaged under the recent increase in 
the capital of the Eti Bank, a Govern- 
ment-controlled organization which 
operates or controls most of the mining 
properties in the country. 

Output of some of the principal min- 
erals in Turkey during the first 9 months 
of 1945 (1944 figures in parentheses) was 
as follows, in metric tons: Coal, 2,791,000 
(2,701,000); lignite, 398,600 (395,400); 
iron ore, 114,988 (80,039) ; copper ingots, 
7,300 (8,210). 


FOREIGN TRADE IMPROVES 


A slight improvement was reported 
during the third quarter of 1945 in the 
foreign trade turn-over, largely as a re- 
sult of increased shipping facilities. 
Although many of the ships calling at 
Turkish ports were in transit, a number 
of them discharged and loaded small 
quantities of merchandise. 

The establishment of sea transport be- 
tween Turkish ports and Marseille facili- 
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tated imports from Switzerland, in ex- 
change for hazelnuts, tobacco, mohair, 
and raisins. Several Swedish ships also 
arrived, bringing small quantities of 
newsprint, electric motors, iron and steel 
products, chemicals, and electric-light 
bulbs. ; 

Imports from the United States con- 
sisted chiefly of small quantities of long- 
delayed orders for spare parts, machin- 
ery, chemicals, and automotive products; 
exports to the United States comprised 
mainly filberts, tobacco, sausage casings, 
furs, meerschaum, sponges, licorice, and 
lambskins. 

The tightening of foreign-exchange 
regulations was expected to have an ad- 
verse effect on import trade. Under the 
revised regulations, foreign-exchange 
facilities were restricted to orders which 
are dispatched from the country of ori- 
gin within a limited period, usually 4 
months from the time of ordering. 


COMMUNICATION SERVICE EXTENDED—PORT 
IMPROVEMENTS PLANNED 


Mail and telegraphic facilities were re- 
ported to have been reestablished with 
the following countries: Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, and Yugoslavia, via the Balkan 
railway line; Soviet Union, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, and Sweden, 
via the Erzurum-Stalingrad railway; and 
Gibraltar, Spain, Switzerland, Iceland, 
Malta, Portugal, United Kingdom, and 
Norway, via Cairo (Egypt). 

Contracts for a large share of the pro- 
jected improvements at the Black Sea 
ports of Eregli and Trabzon are reported 
to have been awarded. At Eregli a 











Drought’s Disastrous Effect on Albania’s Agricultural 
Economy 


The drought of last season produced Albania’s lightest hay crop in 20 years, 
the UNRRA Tirana office has reported. No feed reserves of any description 
are left, and the price of hay now equals that of wheat. The Government 
states that the 1945 crop of barley and oats was 30 percent of average. The 
feed shortage, as in Italy, has caused an abnormal livestock slaughter, lower- 
ing the price of meat by 40 percent in a few weeks—an unwholesome situa- 
tion in view of 1946 food needs. 

An example of the disastrous effects on Albania’s agricultural economy— 
which is basic with the population of the country—is the reduction in the 
sheep population by enforced slaughter. Lambs are being killed immediately 
after birth because the pasture shortage for ewes reduces their milk flow to 
their own subsistence level. Since ewes’ milk is a mainstay for most of the 
Albanian people, the continuing depletion of the sheep flocks spells calamity. 
The work animals on farms, suffering from lack of adequate forage, are in 
poor condition and incapable of efficient performance, so that their ability 
to do normal spring work is questionable. 

With pastures barren of forage and stock feeds unobtainable, it is a common 
sight to see cows, goats, and sheep brought in from the surrounding hills to 
graze in the open spaces of towns and even in Tirana, the capital. Last fall, 
the herdsmen cut white oak twigs with the leaves still on them and stacked 
them so their animals could eat the dried leaves after snow covered all other 
vegetation in the mountains. In many places these twig constitute the only 
fodder to be had. Every twig not consumed by the livestock is used as fuel. 

When last summer’s corn crop failed to grow more than knee-high, every 
blade was cut and stored for fodder, nevertheless. Albanian farmers who 
have no storage place for fodder, owing to war damage and the shortage 
of building materials, carry the stock feed up into a tree where they fasten 
it in a fork of the branches out of reach of hungry beasts, and bring it down 
as needed. 

UNRRA tractors are beginning to “carry their weight,” however. For 
example, on one farm more than 500 hectares of wheat was seeded last 
autumn by means of two tractor-drawn grain drills. 
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breakwater and docks were planned, and 
at Trabzon a refuge for vessels from the 
severe storms that prevail in that area 
during a considerable part of the year is 
to be constructed. 


NOTE CIRCULATION DROPS 


A sharp decline occurred in note cir- 
culation during the third quarter of’ 
1945 after having reached record levels 
in the preceding quarter. On September 
22, 1945, note circulation totaled £T927,- 
135,000, as compared with £T977,609,000 
on May 19. The gold reserve was sta- 
tionary at £T292,107,000, or 31.5 percent 
of note circulation as contrasted with 
28.8 percent on May 19. Other principal 
changes in the Central Bank statement 
were a decline in foreign-exchange as- 
sets (£T55,142,000 against £T91,432,000) ; 
a decrease in commercial paper (£T539.,- 
690,000 against £T586,475,000), and an 
expansion in advances (£T262,902,000 
against £T231,910,000). On the liability 
side, deposits rose to £T116,251,000 from 
£T113,653,000, whereas note circulation 
declined. 


GOLD PRICE FLUCTUATION SMALL 


The price of gold recorded only mod- 
erate changes during the quarter, with 
quotations tending downward toward the 
close of the period under review. On 
September 29, 1945, the Turkish gold 
pound was quoted at 35.30 Turkish paper 
pounds, as compared with 37.30 on June 
30 and 35.70 on March 28, 1945. 


BuDGET ESTIMATES SMALLER 


The proposed budget for the calendar 
year 1946 provides for total expenditures 
of £T990,616,000 ‘of which £T115,000,000 
are extraordinary). This is about 4.5 
percent less than the comparable total of 
the preceding budget. The present bud- 
get, incidentally, is the first for a com- 
plete year since the change in the fiscal 
year from June 1-—May 31 to the calen- 
dar year. As noted in ForEeEIcGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of October 27, 1945, an in- 
terim budget for June—December 1945 
was approved in effecting the change in 
the fiscal year. 

In the current proposed budget the 
principal changes include increases in 
State-Debt Service ‘service as well as 
partial reduction of some Government 
short-term obligations), Ministries of Fi- 
nance, Education, Public Works, and 
Health, and a reduction in the appropri- 
ation for national defense. The budget 
also provides for cancellation of the 
export tax on 1946 crops with a view to 
aiding export trade. 


(Based on a report from the U. S. Embassy 
at Ankara.) 


United Kingdom 


Transport and Communication 


Air Service Between England and 
Argentina.—The first of four converted 
fiying boats ordered in Great Britain by 
the Dodero Airline of Argentina, was 
launched on November 1, 1945. The fly- 
ing boats, are fitted to carry 40 passengers 
and 1,000 pounds of freight, and have a 
range of more than 2,000 miles with a 
cruising speed of approximately 175 miles 
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| Eight-Hour Day in 
| Dominican Republic 


The Dominican Republic has 
| passed Law No. 1075 of January 
| 4, 1946, authorizing a work day of 
| 8 hours and a work week of 48 
hours. Prior to the law the work 
day was from 10 to 12 hours. Un- 
der the new law, laborers will re- 
ceive, for 8 hours work, the same 
wages formerly received for 12 
hours. 

Any work that is done beyond 8 
hours will be paid for at the reg- 
ular rate, plus 30 percent. If a 
laborer works more than 72 hours 
per week, he will be paid double 
for all work performed beyond the 
72 hours. | 

These provisions will not apply to 
labor in rural agriculture, execu- 
tive positions, cattle raising, small 
commercial establishments in rural 
areas, or to domestic service. 























per hour. They will go into service on a 
route to be established by the company 
between Poole, England, and Buenos 
Aires. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Feed for Birds, Hogs, and Dairy Cattle: 
Duty -Free Importation Temporarily 
Authorized.—Bird, hog, and dairy-cattle 
feed was authorized importation into 
Uruguay free from all duties and other 
customs charges until March 15, 1946, 
according to a decree dated January 22, 
1946, published in the Diario Official of 
February 13, 1946. 

Wheat for Seed: Duty-Free Importa- 
tion from Brazil Temporarily Author- 
ized.—Wheat of the Rio Negro and 
Frontana varieties to be used for sowing 
was authorized importation from Brazil 
into Uruguay until July 31, 1946, and was 
exempted from import duties, by a decree 
dated January 15, 1946, published in the 
Diario Oficial of February 13, 1946. 

The wheat is subject to the same sani- 
tary regulations and controls on duty- 
free imported seed established by decree 
of August 13, 1941. 

{For announcement of decree of August 13, 
1941. see ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
October 11, 1941.] 

Meat: Export Contracts Subject to Ap- 
proval.—All private contracts for the ex- 
portation of meat from Uruguay must 
have the authorization of the Executive 
Power through the Ministry of Livestock 
and Agriculture, prior to actual conclu- 
sion of the contract, according to a decree 
dated January 8, 1946, published in the 
Diario Oficial of January 26, 1946. 

The authorization will set a time for 
the completion of the contract and when 
the specified time expires the Executive 
Power may cancel the authorization. 

Biologic Control of Medicaments to be 
Studied by a Mission to the United 
States.—The president of Uruguay has 
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charged Dr. Jose Estable with the mis. 
sion of coming to the United States for 
the purpose of studying the biologic Con. 
trol of medicaments, in a resolution 
dated January 24, 1946, published in the 
Diario Oficial of February 12, 1946. 

Insecticides: Trade Regulations Es. 
tablished.—All products to be sold anq 
used in Uruguay as insecticides myg 
conform to various regulations in order 
to get the approval of the Ministry of 
Public Health, according to a resolution 
dated January 17, 1946, published in the 
Diario Oficial of January 26, 1946. 

All insecticides must be presenteg to 
the Ministry of Public Health for their 
physical-chemical and eventually biolog- 
ical analysis. Their formula, properties 
and the origin of their principal] active 
ingredient must be declared by the map. 
ufacturer. 

Only after the Ministry of Public 
Health has examined the formula of the 
insecticide and has approved its proper. 
ties, its indicated uses, the labels, adver. 
tisements, and literature of whatever 
type used in marketing it, will its sale to 
the public be allowed. The Ministry of 
Public Health will furthermore, consult 
with the various appropriate organiza. 
tions to seek advice as to its most effica- 
cious and proper use and application. 
An explanation of its use and applica- 
tion must always accompany the con- 
tainer. 

[Insecticides for agricultural use are sub- 
ject to special regulations, which were pub- 
lished in the Industrial Reference Service 


issue No. 7, part 2, of volume 3, entitled 
‘Uruguay Pharmaceutical Regulations,” 
page 5. This publication may be purchased 


for 5 cents at the Government Printing 
Office, at the Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or at any of the field 
offices of the Department. The new aboye- 
named regulations applicable to insecticides 
in general should be incorporated on page § 
of this publication just above the caption 
“Insecticides and Fungicides for Agricul- 
ture.”’] 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Venezuelan Customs Law Again Re- 
vised.—A revision of the Venezuelan cus- 
toms law (Ley de Aduanas) was promul- 
gated in the Gaceta Oficial of February 
1, 1946 (Extraordinary No. 167), and be- 
came effective the same date. The new 
law incorporates many of the changes 
embodied in a previous revision of Octo- 
ber 10, 1945, which was declared inopera- 
tive by the present revolutionary junta 
of Government. However, the new re- 
vision follows rather closely the earlier 
text of the law dated August 4, 1938. 

The revision embodies various changes 
in documentary requirements, relaxes 
the long-standing prohibition against 
“to-order” shipments, and reduces the 
penalties imposed for various infractions 
of the regulations. An analysis of the 
more important changes, particularly 
those affecting import shipments, is 4s 
follows: 

Special customs regimes.—The provision by 
which the Chief Executive is authorized to 
establish special customs regimes and regu- 
lations in favor of industrial enterprises, 
shipping companies, agriculturalists, and 


mining companies is continued, but with the 
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that such concessions will not 

reser aective unless approved by the 

enone fees.—The Ministry of Finance 

authorized to modify by resolution the 

a e fees levied on goods remaining in 

pre warehouses beyond the period of 

pt storage (prescribed in the law at 2 per- 
cent of the declared value). 

“To-Order” shipments.—The former prohi- 
pition against shipments “to order” has been 
modified to the extent that such shipments 
ron authorized, provided they are destined to 
a port legally established as a port of entry 
in Venezuela. 

Consular invoices.—Exporters of merchan- 
dise destined for Venezuela must submit a 
consular invoice in quadruplicate, giving pre- 
scribed details of the shipment. (This repre- 
sents a return to the provisions of earlier 
texts of the law, the revision of October 10, 
1945, having omitted mention of the num- 
ber of copies.) 

Consular legalization of documents 
Venezuelan consular officials are authorized 
to legalize documents presented within 6 
days after the departure of the vessel (previ- 
ously limited to 3 days). 

Legalization of consular invotces—Consu- 
lar invoices covering shipments to Venezuela 
may be legalized by a chamber of commerce 
when shipped from a port in which no Vene- 
guelan consul or consul of a friendly nation 
is located and circumstances render it diffi- 
cult to obtain consular legalization 

Correction of documents.—Errors in the 
customs declaration of merchandise in con- 
sular invoices may be corrected by the ex- 
porter or by the Venezuelan importer, upon 
a written declaration submitted to the Vene- 
guelan consul in the country of export, or to 
the Ministry of Finance, respectively, pro- 
vided that such correction is made prior to 
the ship’s arrival in the port of destination. 
When the correction is made to a Venezuelan 
consul and the documents are still in his 
possession, the consul will make a note of 
the correction over his signature at the foot 
of one of the copies thereof. In other cases, 
or where the declaration is made to the Min- 
istry of Finance, the correction shall be com- 
municated by the most expeditious means to 
the appropriate customhouse 

Correction of documents applying to a sin- 
gle shipment will not be permitted more than 
once. 

Passengers’ baggage.—-A more liberal ex- 
emption is granted to unused personal effects 
in passengers’ baggage, which may be ad- 
mitted without payment of duty provided 
the passenger has remained abroad for at 
least 30 days. The new merchandise may be 
appropriately considered as baggage, and the 
duty chargeable ordinarily does not exceed 
200 bolivares. This exemption is not appli- 
cable to travelers arriving from the Guianas 
or colonial Antilles, or by means other than 
air or sea. 

Personal effects not used when imported 
a8 passengers’ baggage in excess of the quan- 
tity for which duty-free entry may be grant- 
ed will be subject to the payment of customs 
duty plus a surcharge as follows 

A. When properly falling within the classi- 
fication of baggage, 20 percent of the duty on 
the first 500 bolivares in value and 45 percent 
of the duty on the excess; 

B. When not classifiable as baggage, 50 per- 
cent of the duty on the first 500 bolivares in 
value and 100 percent of the duty on the 
excess. 

Time limit for presentation of docu- 
ments—Importers of merchandise must pre- 
Sent to the customs uuthorities three copies 
(formerly two) of the consular invoice, to- 
gether with a copy of the bill of lading cov- 
ering the shipment, within 6 days (formerly 
four) of the date of the ship's arrival. 

Penalty for delayed presentation of docu- 
ments.—Importers who fail to submit the re- 
quired documents within the prescribed time 
limit will be subject to a penalty of 10 boli- 
vares for the first day, plus 5 bolivares for 
— day of delay (formerly 25 

Appeals from customs classification.—In 
jaan of disagreement with respect to tariff 

assification or dutiable weight, the im- 
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International Air-Express 
Volume Sull Going Up 


A marked increase of 22.9 per- 
cent in volume of shipments han- 
dled by international air express 
during January as compared with 
the same month in 1945 has been 
announced by the Air Express Divi- 
sion of Railway Express Agency. 

Air-express traffic to and from 
foreign points totaled 29,235 ship- 
ments for the month as against 
about 23,900 during the same 
period the year before. 

Gross revenue on this shipping 
amounted to $113,893, compared 
with $80,050, a rise of 42.2 percent. 

A better than 2-to-1 balance of 
outgoing over incoming shipments 
was maintained during this period, 
with machinery, drugs, and style 
goods featuring the exports and 
shipments of rare birds, including 
a “quetzal,” national bird of Gua- 
temala, among the imports. 




















porter is granted a period of 8 days (previ- 
ously 5 days) to file an appeal with the Min- 
istry of Finance. If an adverse decision is 
rendered, the importer will be required to 
pay a surcharge of 1 percent of the value of 
the goods per month or fraction (formerly 
2 percent) in addition to customs duties and 
warehouse charges. The decision of the Min- 
istry of Finance shall be rendered within 30 
days of the receipt of the appeal 

When imported goods are packed in un- 
usually heavy containers, the Ministry of 
Finance, upon the request of the importer, 
may authorize the weight of the packing to 
be considered for customs purposes as equiva- 
lent to 20 percent of the weight of the mer- 
chandise (formerly 40 percent) and the duty 
will be levied accordingly 

Mixed packing.—Gocds subject to different 
rates of duty when packed together in a 
single container are subject to a surcharge 
of 10 percent of the corresponding duties 
(formerly 15 percent) provided the net weight 
of each kind of merchandise, the tare, and 
the gross weight of the package is shown in 
the invoice; otherwise, the surcharge is 25 
percent of the duties payable (formerly 20 
percent). 

The practice of distributing among the 
customs inspectors a portion of the proceeds 
of fines levied in connection with the cus- 
toms examination of goods is continued, with 
the proviso that the administrator of the 
customhouse shall receive a share equal to 
that of each of the inspectors. 

The above provision is made subject to the 
limitations placed upon the total emoluments 
which may be received by Government 
officials, established by a special decree of 
the revolutionary junta of government. 

Time limit for payment of duties.—The pe- 
riod of time for payment of import duties 
and other customs charges has been extended 
from 24 hours to 2 days from the date on 
which the importer has accepted the customs 
liquidation sheet. 

Waiver or refund of duty on reexported 
merchandise.—-The Federal Executive is au- 
thorized to grant a refund or waiver of 
import duties on reexported merchandise, 
provided the transaction was not made fo! 
speculative purposes and the request is based 
upon justifiable grounds 

Penalty for carrying “to-order” shipments 
on vessels.—The penalty of from 600 to 2,000 
bolivares levied against the ship’s captain 
for violation of the prohibition against carry- 
ing “to-order” shipments in his vessel has 
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Contributors’ 
Column 


Arthur Paul (“Department's New Office 
of International Trade”).—Born in 
Montgomery County, Pa. A. B. degree 
from Princeton University, June 1920. 
U. S. Navy (Lieut. Naval Reserve Flying 
Corps) March 1917 to March 1919. Vice 
president and director of Dexdale Ho- 
siery Mills, Lansdale, Pa., 1921-42; man- 
aging director, Dexdale Hosiery Mills, 
Ltd., London, England, 1925-26. Chief, 
Office of Imports, Board of Economic 
Warfare, January 1942 to September 
1943; Deputy Executive Director, Bureau 
of Areas, Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, September 1943 to February 1945, 
Executive Director, February 1945 to Oc- 
tober 1945; Director, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce, 
October 1945 to present; Assistant to 
Secretary of Commerce, December 1945 
to present. Director: Dexdale Hosiery 
Mills; Turbo Machine Co., Lansdale, 
Pa.; United States Commercial Company 
(1943-45). Member: U. S. Delegation to 
International Labor Office, Geneva, 1937; 
New York City, 1941; Advisory Council, 
Department of Economics and Social In- 
stitutions, Princeton University, 1941 to 
date; Academy of Political Science; 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science; National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research; National Planning As- 
sociation. 


Walter H. Sholes (“Swiss Chemical 
Industry”).—See December 2, 1944, issue 
of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 





been omitted, and penalties for other viola- 
tions have been substantially reduced. 

Penalties for errors of documentation and 
other violations Of customs regulations,— 
Although the list of violations remains ex- 
tensive, the penalties have been sharply re- 
duced in many instances. 


|For previous announcements concerning 
the reform of the customs law, see ForREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 15, 1945, and 
February 2, 1946. | 





Coal for French Homes 


Despite persistent lags in coal imports 
to France and a drought-induced short- 
age of hydroelectric power, coal will be 
distributed to families of two and three 
persons on a basis of 110 pounds per 
home for the current distribution period. 

This applies to families in Paris and 
its suburbs, Lyon, Alsace, Lorraine, and 

jar-devastated areas. No date has been 
set for the next distribution period. 





French consumption of liquid fuels 
during October 1945 was as follows: 
Automobile gasoline, 513,893 barrels: 
kerosene, 73,593 barrels; gas oil, 220,150 
barrels; other liquid fuels, 278,018 barrels 
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Beverages 


WINE INDUSTRY IN BRITISH GUIANA 


Production of wine in British Guiana 
is of somewhat recent origin. The 
amount of domestic wines cleared for 
home consumption rose from a recorded 
1,008 liquid gallons in 1927 to 48,891 
liquid gallons in 1943, an all-time high. 
While the quantity of domestic wines 
consumed in the colony has increased, 
consumption of foreign wines has de- 
clined substantially. Foreign-brand 
wines cleared for home consumption de- 
creased from an average of 50,262 liquid 
gallons in the 4-year period 1923-26 to 
approximately 9,800 liquid gallons in 
1939. A further decline occurred during 
the war years. 

During 1944 there were only six regis- 
tered manufacturers of wine in the col- 
ony. Plantains and mangoes are used 
chiefly in the making of sweet dessert 
wines having an alcohol content of be- 
tween 20 and 24 percent; port, muscatel, 
and an orange-flavored wine are par- 
ticularly popular. Production of wine 
during 1943 amounted to approximately 
89,000 liquid gallons and 71,340 gallons 
during 1942. During the latter-named 
year, an estimated 37,983 gallons were 
retailed at an average of $1.35 a gallon. 
The value of exports during 1942 approx- 
imated $33,200 and in 1943, $39,170 
(British Guiana currency, of which $1 is 
equivalent to $0.83404 United States cur- 
rency.) 

The quantity of wine imported into 
British Guiana in the years 1937 to 1943 
is shown in the following table: 


Imports of Wine Into British Guiana 


{In liquid gallons 
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News by COMMODITIES 


The following table contains statistics 
covering the production of wine in the 
Gironde Department during the years 
1939-45, inclusive: 


Production of Wine in Gironde Department 


of France 





| 


\ | Qu tity 
He é Gallons 
1939 6, 038, 195 159, 511, 209 
1940 3, 035, S38 SO. 107, S&S 
1941 2, 687, 174 70, 987, 210 
1942 2 452? 619 66, 640, 522 
1943 2, 706, 538 71, 498, 750 
1944 4, 634, 738 122, 436, 105 
1945 1, 483 19 39, 184, 912 












Yea Sparkling Stu 
1937 1, 000 8. 30 
1938 156 11. 05 
1939 24 Gg. 20K 
1940 5) u Os 
1941 45 & 318 
1942 | $, 628 
1943 2, 401 






















PRODUCTION OF WINE, GIRONDE 


DEPARTMENT, FRANCE 


The 1945 wine yield in the Gironde 
Department of France amounted to 
1,483,319 hectoliters (39,184,912 gallons), 
of which 761,863 -hectoliters (20,126,173 
gallons) 
721,456 hectoliters 
consisted of red wines, according to offi- 
cial statistics. 
to be very good. 

The 1944 total wine output 
Gironde Department amounted 4,634,738 
hectoliters 
3,151,419 hectoliters (83,251,193 gallons) 
more than was produced from the 1945 
crop. 


consisted of white wines, and 
(19,058,739 gallons) 


The quality is reported 
in the 


(122,436,105 gallons), or 
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Chemicals 

BRAZILIAN IMPORTS OF SODIUM 
AND CHROMATE 


SULFIDE 


Brazil’s imports of sodium sulfide in 
the first 8 months of 1945 amounted to 
626 metric tons, valued at 1,111,000 cru- 
zeiros, according to statistics of the Min- 
istry of Finance. 

Imports of sodium chromate in the 
same period totaled 114 tons, worth 844,- 
000 cruzeiros. The United States fur- 
nished 64 tons 











France Speeds Indochina’s 
Rubber Output 


“Indochinese state-owned rub- 

| ber stocks, amounting to 172,000 

| tons, are priced at $450 per ton 
and constitute an important factor 
of our exchange balance,” writes 
Pierre Dubard, special correspond- 
ent of “Le Figaro” in Indochina in | 
} an article on the social aspects of | 
rubber production, in which the | 
author declares in part: 

“Rubber is as important as rice 
in Indochinese economy, since both 
products, together, amount to 80 
percent of the country’s exports. 
French efforts are largely respon- | 
sible for the 80,000 tons of rubber | 
| which are produced annually on | 
| Indochina’s 345,800 acres of plan- | 
| tation, and have considerably in- | 
|} creased the country’s wealth. I | 

was able to visit model farms where | 
enough food is produced for work- 
| ers and their families; I also visited 
vast modern housing installations, 
garden cities where any French 
| worker would be proud to live. 
“Incidentally, the fight against 
| malaria waged by French scientists 
| has cut the rate of absenteeism | 
| among plantation workers from 23 
| to 10 percent.” 
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EXPORTS OF PYRETHRUM FLOWERs, Brazy, 


Brazil’s exports of pyrethrum flowers 
in the period January—October 1945 
amounted to 1,008 metric tons, valueg at 
$323,586, according to statistics of the 
Ministry of Finance. The entire quan- 
tity was shipped to the United States. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS DECLINE 


Canadian imports of chemicals and}. 
lied products in November 1945 increaseq 
slightly in value over those of November 
1944, totals being $6,757,000 (Canadian 
currency) and $6,654,000, respectively 
according to the Dominion Bureay of 
Statistics. Imports of these products jp 
the first 11 months of 1945 declined in 
value, however, from those of the like 
period of 1944. Comparable figures were 
$73,123,000 and $74,962,000. 


FRENCH PRODUCTION 


Chemical production in France during 
September and October 1945 continued 
to be hampered by shortages of raw ma- 
terials and transportation and by drastic 
restrictions on the use of coal and elec- 
tricity 

Production trends varied. A few ma- 
terials such as oxygen and acetylene 
were manufactured in larger quantities 
than the 1938 monthly average, but pro- 
duction of most other chemicals was far 
below the prewar figures. 

September and October production of 
sodium carbonate totaled about 14,000 
metric tons, approximately one-third of 
the 1938 average; the lack of fuel pre- 
vented an increase. In September pro- 
duction of calcium carbide approximated 
the 1938 average of 13,000 tons, but in 
October it declined to 7,000 tons because 
of the shortage of water-generated elec- 
tric power 

Chlorine output in October amounted 
to 2,500 tons, compared with 2,581 tons 
in September and 3,450 tons monthly in 
1938. Production of hydrochloric acid 
was reduced in October to 3,200 tons, 
whereas it amounted to 4,169 tons in 
September and averaged 10,000 tons 
monthly in 1938. 

Carbon bisulfide production in Sep- 
tember totaled 988 tons and during Octo- 
ber, 1,200 tons. The 1938 monthly 
average amounted to 805 tons. 


FERTILIZER NEEDS AND SUPPLIES, FRANCE 


French fertilizer needs for the 1945-46 
season include 490,000 metric tons of 
nitrogen, 1,095,000 tons of phosphoric 
acid, and 1,070,000 tons of potash, ac- 
cording to estimates reported in the For- 
eign press. Consumption in 1938-39 
amounted to 180,000 tons of nitrogen, 
324,000 tons of phosphoric acid, and 297,- 
000 tons of potash. The large increase 
is said to be necessary because of the de- 
preciation of soil fertility during the war 
years. 

Domestic production is far from suffi- 
cient to meet these estimated require- 
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ents, having supplied in the first half 
of 1945 only 9 percent as much nitrog- 
nous fertilizers and 14 percent as 
pan phosphatic fertilizers as in the 
ties period of 1938. The noticeable in- 
crease in industrial activity which began 
in September has permitted the distribu- 
tion of larger tonnages to agriculture, 
but imports are necessary to cover the 
full needs. 

An import program calling for more 
than 600,000 tons of nitrogenous ferti- 
ligers was approved and by early October 
65,600 tons had been received in the 
form of sodium, calcium, ammonium ni- 
trate, and ammonium sulfate. Applica- 
tion was made for 1,000,000 tons of 
phosphates, half of which was granted; 
995,000 tons had been received by the 
end of September. Shortages of sulfuric 
acid prevented the manufacture of suffi- 
cient superphosphates for autumn sow- 
ings, but the deficit was offset to some 
extent by the use of nitric acid. 

France is now the second largest Euro- 
pean producer of potash, but meeting 
prewar tonnages depends upon whether 
coal can be obtained for the production 
of potassium chloride and upon the 
availability of rail and water transpor- 
tation from the mines. 


Propucts Usep For FUMIGATION IN 
NORWAY ' 


Commercial fumigation in Norway be- 
fore the war was based exclusively on a 
German product known as Zyklon B 
(absorbed hydrocyanic acid—HCN) and 
on sodium cyanide (NaCN) from Ger- 
many. During the past 5 years, however, 
the use of a powder method based on 
derris and pyrethrum, has been increas- 
ing, particularly in the Oslo area, and 
has reduced the demand for HCN. 

Formerly the demand for HCN was 10 
to 15 metric tons annually. It is gen- 
erally used for fumigation of ships, flour 
mills, and other large installations. Two 
firms used this process exclusively, while 
others operated on a combined HCN and 
NaCN basis; the use of the latter has 
been increasing, as it is cheaper. The 
trade expects DDT to have considerable 
competition from these products. 

At the end of the war stocks of HCN 
and NaCN were exhausted. The supply 
situation has eased with the arrival of 
shipments of NaCN from the United 
Kingdom, but British manufacturers 
have not been able to cover the demand 
for HCN, according to Norwegian im- 
porters. Only 5 tons had been received 
by the end of October. 

In addition to the market for HCN, an 
active demand exists for DDT and other 
insecticides to correct. conditions result- 
ing from wartime shortages. 


PORTUGUESE PRODUCTION OF INSECTICIDES 


Portugal produces approximately 16,- 
000 metric tons of copper sulfate annu- 
ally and 11,000 tons of sulfur. 

Arsenates were formerly supplied en- 
lirely by imports, but in 1944 the Com- 
panhia Unido Fabril established a plant 
hear Lisbon for the production of cal- 
clum arsenate. Consumption of arse- 
nates has been increasing, particularly 
since the recent appearance of the Jap- 
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U. S. Films Hold Over- 
whelming Lead in 
Sweden 


American motion pictures are by 
far the most popular in Sweden, 
says an air-mail dispatch from 
Stockholm to the American-Swe- 
dish News Exchange. Thus in 1945, 
out of 307 new films shown, not 
less than 209 were made in the 
United States. Swedish films 
numbered 43, British 21, Russian 
12, Danish 7, German 6, and 
French 5, while 1 each of Fin- 
nish, Italian, Mexican, and Swiss 
pictures were shown. 

All during the war, American 
producers and distributors were 
able to supply Sweden with new 
films. In 1941, 186 American pic- 
tures had their premieres in Swe- 
den; in 1942, 158; in 1943, 164; and 
in 1944, 191. 























anese beetle in large numbers in north- 
ern Portugal. 

Moderate quantities of pyrethrum 
(about 10 tons annually) are available 
from one producer. 


DDT SITUATION IN SWEDEN 


The several Swedish producers of DDT 
were reported in November to have ade- 
quate stocks and none was expected to 
be imported in the immediate future. 
There was a possibility, however, that 
insecticide manufacturers might import 
this material later because of the high 
cost of producing it in Sweden. 


Coal and Coke 


ImMporTS INTO BRAZIL 


Imports of coal into Brazil from the 
United States during the first 9 months 
of 1945 amounted to 313,341 metric tons 
valued at 128,851,000 cruzeiros. Total 
coal imports were 458,100 metric tons 
valued at 174,895,000 cruzeiros. The 
value of imports of coal from the United 
States during September 1945 was 16,- 
379,000 cruzeiros, representing an in- 
crease of 5,753,000 cruzeiros over that of 
the corresponding month of 1944. Total 
coke imports into Brazil during the first 
9 months of 1945 were 8,893 tons valued 
at 6,420,000 cruzeiros, of which 2,025 tons 
valued at 2,174,000 cruzeiros were of 
United States origin. 


PRODUCTION OF ANTHRACITE COAL 
Uv. 8. 8. R. 


The ZuevkKa coal mines, located in the 
anthracite coal area of the Donets Basin, 
Soviet Russia, were reported by the 
Soviet press to be producing 5,500 tons of 
coal daily, or 104 percent of their prewar 
output, in the latter part of 1945. This 
amount was expected to be advanced 
early in 1946 to more than 1,000 tons a 
day above the prewar level. The mines 
are administered by the Zuevka Trust 
which was operating about 36 mecha- 
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nized shafts totaling 3,400 meters in 
length. The Trust was using 44 coal 
cutters, 46 conveyors, approximately 200 
electrical drills, and 4 electric locomo- 
tives. 


Construction 


PLANS FOR MATAMOROS, MEXICO 


Pians have been made to erect a gen- 
eral hospital at Matamoros, State of 
Tamaulipas, Mexico. Construction costs, 
which will be divided between the city 
and the Federal Government, have been 
estimated at about 500,000 pesos. The 
area selected for the site covers 2,500 
square meters, and work is expected to 
be started some time this year. 

The city of Matamoros is in dire need 
of schools. In January the municipality 
allotted funds for the completion of one 
school building and the erection of 
another. 

Work was started in January on an ice 
factory at the town of “18 de Marzo,” 
located about 20 kilometers from Mata- 
moros. The plant is expected to cost 
75,000 pesos, and its output will be 
approximately 10 tons of ice daily. 


ALLEVIATING HOUSING SHORTAGE IN 
OSLO, NORWAY 


The housing shortage in Oslo, Norway, 
is so acute that the Municipal Building 
Council of that city recently granted 
special concessions to a cooperative build- 
ing association in order that the asso- 
ciation could finance the construction of 
five new apartment houses. The new 
buildings will provide 820 apartments. 

Estimates in November 1945 indicated 
that 20,000 dwelling units were needed 
in Oslo. 


PROJECTS IN PANAMA CITY, PANAMA 


Building permits (including additions 
and repairs) issued in Panama City, 
Republic of Panama, during the first 11 
months of 1945, were valued at $9,330,469, 
according to the press of that country. 
Construction projects authorized during 
November included a $247,747 apartment 
building and two other buildings costing 
$180,000 and $120,000. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


IMPORTS OF ELECTRICAL Goons, NEw 
ZEALAND 


Electrical goods imported into New 
Zealand from the United States in the 
first 10 months of 1945 included wireless 
apparatus valued at £NZ194,083, other 
electrical apparatus worth £NZ523,914. 
and insulated cable and wire valued at 
£NZ53,006. 


GENERATING CAPACITY AND SALES OF 
ELECTRICITY, CUBA 


Of a total generating capacity of 
402,286 kilowatts in Cuba, public-service 
companies have a capacity of 144,463 ki- 
lowatts, sugar mills have 212,215 kilo- 
watts, and other plants, 45,608 kilowatts. 

Recorded sales of electricity in Cuba 
in 1944 amounted to 376,777,000 kilowatt- 
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hours. For many communities, however, 
there is no record of the quantities of 
electricity consumed because, in addi- 
tion to being supplied to shops and of- 
fices of owning industries, electric cur- 
rent often is furnished free of charge to 
workers’ homes. 


WIDESPREAD BUILDING OF HYDROELECTRIC 
Stations, U.S. S. R. 


Construction of 973 small hydroelectric 
stations on small rivers and lakes of So- 
viet Russia was reported by the Soviet 
press to be under way in October 1945. 
This is a substantial increase over the 
800 such stations that were in existence in 
the Soviet Union at the beginning of 
1945. In addition, 276 small steam-power 
stations also were reported to be under 
construction. 

The building of small hydroelectric sta- 
tions is reported to be particularly wide- 
spread in the Urals. Of the 103 units 
being set up in October by collective 
farmers in the Molotov region, 43 were 
already in service. 

In the Sverdlovsk region of the Urals 
179 small hydroelectric stations were un- 
der construction in the fall of 1945, asa 
part of the goal of farmers of the re- 
gion to bring electricity to 1,000 villages 
in 1945. It is reported that the Sverd- 
lovsk farmers plan to electrify the re- 
maining rural localities in their region 
in 1946. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 


EXPORTS AND STOCKS OF CACAO, Bala, 
BRAZIL 


Exports of cacao beans from the State 
of Baia, Brazil, during November 1945 
amounted to 77,133 bags of 60 kilograms 
each (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) as 
compared with 157,266 bags in November 
1944. Stocks of cacao at the port of Baia 
totaled 364,351 bags at the end of No- 
vember 1945, as against 307,877 bags on 
November 30, 1944. 


ECUADORAN COFFEE CROP AND EXPORTS 


Ecuador’s 1945 coffee harvest was com- 
pleted by the early part of December, and 
most of the crop earmarked for exporta- 
tion was at the ports of Manta and 
Guayaquil. 

Latest estimates show that the 1945 
crop is approximately equal to that of 
1944, which amounted to 350,000 quin- 
tals, although shipments up to December 
13, 1945, were much less than those up to 
the corresponding date of 1944. 

Exports of coffee from Ecuador during 
November 1945 amounted to 1,098,960 
kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds), 
according to an unofficial source, as com- 
pared with official figures of 1,937,908 
kilograms exported in October 1945 and 
2.076.570 kilograms in November 1944. 
During November 1945 (also according 
to unofficial statistics) only 14.5 percent 
of all coffee shipped went to the United 
States, whereas in November 1944 the 
United States took 84 percent. Total 
shipments of coffee during the first 11 
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Norse 4-Year Building Plan 
| Under Way 


Plans for the first quarter of 

Norway’s 4-year building program 
were recently revealed by Oscar 
Torp, Norwegian Minister of Sup- 
ply and Reconstruction. Under 
the Government’s 4-year program 
calling for the completion of 100,- 
000 apartments, 18,600 are to be 
constructed by the end of 1946. Of 
these, 3,600 will be erected in the 
Nazi-ravaged Finnmark and Troms 
Provinces, 2,000 in other war- 
damaged districts, while the re- 
maining 13,000 will help relieve the 
general housing shortage now 
prevalent in most parts of the 
country. 
Because of the lumber shortage, 
this year’s project will call for 
7,000 apartments of brick and con- 
crete of which 5,000 will be con- 
structed in large complexes. The | 
remainder will be of timber con- 
struction with special emphasis on | 
sizable family dwellings. 

With the exception of cement, 
building material of all kinds is 
scarce in Norway, says the Royal 
Information Service. Trained la- 
borers, of whom 50,000 will be 
needed to carry the program 
through, are also in demand. Al- 
though this figure represents a 
considerably larger number of 
building-trade workers than were 
available in 1939, the unions 
promise that a sufficient number of 
trained men will be provided. All 
of the building projects coming 
under this program will be financed 
through the State’s Building Bank 
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months of 1945 amounted to approxi- 
mately 7,636,126 kilograms as compared 
with 12,537,027 kilograms during the like 
period in 1944 


EXPORTS OF COFFEE, GUATEMALA 


During October and November 1945, 
the first 2 months of the 1945-46 crop 
year, exports of coffee from Guatemala 
totaled 78,369 bags of 60 kilograms each 
(1 kilogram =2.2046 pounds) , an increase 
of 76 percent over the 44.611 bags ex- 
ported in the corresponding months of 
1944. Of those exports, 74,950 bags, or 
95.64 percent, were shipped to the United 
States and the remainder to Switzerland. 
All coffee exported in October and No- 
vember 1944 went to the United States 

Stocks in ports awaiting shipment as 
of December 1, 1945, totaled 10,536 bags 


NICARAGUAN EXPORTS OF COFFEE 


For the past several years there has 
been increasing concern over the quan- 
tity of coffee produced in Nicaragua 
Since 1940 exports have not exceeded 
225.000 sixty-kilogram bags. Unfavor- 
able weather and the fact that a number 
of producers are not in a financial con- 
dition to permit them to use modern 
methods of cultivation are the reasons 
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frequently given by the trade for th 
small yield of coffee. ' 

The following table shows eXpo 
coffee from Nicaragua in the years tan 
to 1944 and the estimate for 1945: 
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Domestic consumption of coffee jp 
Nicaragua during recent years is estj. 
mated at approximately 43,000 sixty- 
kilogram bags annually 


Dairy Products 
AUSTRALIAN PRODUCTION 


Australian production of whole milk 
in the 1945-46 season is expected to reach 
at least the 976,000,000-gallon output of 
the preceding season. This will make 
possible the production of 155,000 tons 
of butter and 35,000 tons of cheese, ac- 
cording to January forecasts. About 50,- 
000 tons of butter and 20,000 tons of 
cheese are expected to be available for 
export. 


Fish and Products 


BRITISH COLUMBIA PACK, CANADA 


The value of British Columbia (Can- 
ada) fisheries production in 1945 is estij- 
mated at between $39,000,000 and $40,- 
000,000 as compared with $34,900,990 in 
1944 

The Chief Supervisor of Fisheries in 
Vancouver reported that as of December 
29, 1945, fishermen had landed 65,140 
green tons of herring. This catch yielded 
a pack of 1,110,927 cases, each containing 
48 pounds; 2,090 tons of herring meal; 
230,093 imperial gallons of herring oil; 
1,932 tons of herring offal meal, and 365,- 
975 imperial gallons of herring offal oil. 

The Provincial government has re- 
scinded its wartime order compelling the 
canning of all herring caught on the 
lower east coast of Vancouver Island, in 
an effort to give operators an opportunity 
to devlop new markets for herring. Al- 
though the Provincial regulations have 
been eased, the wartime Federal order 
has not been rescinded, stipulating that 
for every ton of herring caught off the 
lower east coast of Vancouver Island 20 
cases must be canned 

Great Britain reportedly has asked for 
a minimum of 400,000 cases of canned 
herring in 1947, which is much less than 
the exports to that market from Canada 
during the war. 

During the 1945 pilchard season 34,302 
green tons of pilchards were landed. 
This catch yielded 5,880 tons of meal, 
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124 cases aS compared with a 
sortetian of 10,009 tons of meal, 1,977,- 
Pio jmperial gallons of oil, and a pack of 
92,882 cases in 1944. a | 

The salmon pack in British Columbia 
in 1945 amounted to 1,737,578 cases, each 

ntaining 48 pounds, as compared with 
peek of 1,097,557 cases in 1944 and 
1.811,560 cases in 1942. . 

‘Canners in British Columbia reached 
an agreement with the Deputy Minister 
of Fisheries on prices for the 1945 pack. 
For purposes of the agreement, the pack 
has been classified as follows: group I, 
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sockeye; group II, red springs, pink 
springs, coho, and steelheads; group III, 
pinks, chums, and white springs. In the 
contract covering the sale of the 1944 
pack a subsidy clause was included un- 
der which the industry recieved a subsidy 
of approximately $1.25 a case. The pres- 
ent agreement does not contain a sub- 
sidy clause, inasmuch as prices in some 
instances are $1.40 more a case than 
those accorded for the 1944 pack. Prices 
for the 1945 pack, with 1944 prices in 
parentheses, are shown in the accom- 
panying table: 


Prices for the 1944 and 1945 Canned Salmon Pack in British Columbia 





a  —_—_——_—h 
Grade and group 


Grade A 
Group I 
Group II 
Group III 

Grades A} and B 
Group I 
Group I 
Group II 

Grade B:! 
Group I 
Group Il 
Group Ll 


l-pound tins 16-pound tins 144-pound tins 
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i Tips and tails and minced or flaked salmon 


Grains and Products 


CanapDIAN GRAIN SHIPMENTS FROM LAKE- 
HEAD PORTS 


Grain shipments from the Canadian 
lake-head ports of Fort William and Port 
Arthur during the navigation season of 
1945 exceeded by about 28,000,000 bushels 
the record established in the preceding 
year. The total of all grains shipped in 
1945. was 483,832,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 455,964,000 bushels in the 
1944 season. The 1945 increase was 
partly attributable to a longer season. 
The busiest year on the Lakes with re- 
spect to grain movement was in 1928, 
when a total of 385,061,000 bushels of all 
types of grain were shipped eastward. 

Wheat comprised 344,400,000 bushels 
of the grain shipped in 1945, as compared 
with 304,249,000 bushels during the pre- 
ceding season, approximately 93,000,000 
bushels clearing to United States ports. 


Sugars and Products 
HONEY YIELD, CANADA 


Canada’s 1945 honey crop is estimated 
at 30,683,000 pounds, a 12-percent reduc- 
tion from the 1944 crop of 34,970,000 
pounds, because of unusually small yields 
in Ontario and Quebec resulting from ad- 
verse spring weather. The crop was 
valued at $4,946,000, a 6-percent decrease 
from the total value of the 1944 crop. 
The average yield of honey per colony of 
bees was 59 pounds, or 10 pounds less 
thanin 1944. During 1945 the number of 
beekeepers was estimated at 43,800. 
representing an increase for the fourth 
successive year. New Brunswick and 
British Columbia were the only Provinces 
where the number of beekeepers had not 
increased, 


SuGar SITUATION IN DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The production of sugar from the 
1945-46 crop in the Dominican Republic 


was estimated at about 468,000 metric 
tons in February 1946. The United 
Kingdom had contracted for the entire 
exportable surplus. As of November 30, 
1945, the Republic had stocks of about 
47,000 tons of sugar and about 700,000 
gallons of molasses. 


PRODUCTION OF WHITE SUGAR AND PANELA, 
GUATEMALA 


Sugar production in Guatemala is be- 
lieved to total about 65,000 short tons 
for the crop year 1945-46, of which about 
26,000 short tons are expected to be white 
sugar and about 39,000 tons, panela, a 
crude sugar made by primitive processes 
and usually sold in blocks. Favorable 
weather in 1945 and larger plantings are 
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considered promising factors for greater 
production in the next crop. It is esti- 
mated that sugarcane acreages will be 
increased from 5 to 10 percent during 
the calendar year 1946. 

In 1942-43, there were about 14,000 
producers of panela who utilized cane 
grown on small family plots. Refined 
sugar is produced by 11 mills from cane 
grown on large plantations. These mills 
have a capacity of approximately 44,000 
tons per year, or almost twice the amount 
of white sugar ordinarily produced. A 
price differential favors the production 
of panela, however, and it is unlikely that 
a greater proportion of the cane will be 
used for refined sugar in the future. As 
of November 30, 1945, about 12,000 acres 
were planted to cane for white sugar and 
about 30,000 acres for panela. 

Production of white sugar in the crop 
year 1944-45 was estimated at about 
21,500 tons, and production of panela was 
roughly estimated at about 32,000 tons. 
As of December 31, 1945, Guatemalan 
warehouses had a stock of about 1,130 
tons of refined sugar compared with 1,594 
tons at the end of 1944. Undetermined 
stocks of panela were in the hands of a 
large number of producers and market- 
men. About 500 tons of refined sugar 
were exported to Costa Rica during the 
crop year 1944-45. Guatemala is ex- 
pected to have an exportable surplus of 
about 1,500 tons in 1946. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
STOCKS, SURINAM 


Surinam government figures give 1945 
sugar production as 4,373,312 kilograms, 
consumption as 3,621,377 kilograms, and 
stocks on hand January 1, 1946, as 728,- 
500 kilograms. The statistics indicate 
that there may possibly be a small sur- 
plus for export in 1946. 


Vegetables and Products 


MANIOC-FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MARKETs, 
BRAZIL 


Production of manioc in the State of 
Para, Brazil, in 1945 is estimated by the 
trade at 250,000 metric tons, as compared 
with about 243,000 tons in 1944. 

Manioc grows in every municipality 
in the State of Para, and there is no spe- 
cial season for harvesting the crop. The 
natives prepare several grades of flour 
from the manioc roots, of which tapioca 
is the finest grade. 

Consumption of manioc flour in the 
State of Para averages about 40 percent 
of production. 

The market for manioc flour is re- 
ported to be steady and active; large 
quantities go principally to centers of 
consumption in the States of Ceara and 
Amazonas, Brazil. In 1944 exports to- 
taled 18,256,261 kilograms (1 kilogram 
2.2046 pounds). In 1942 and 1943 exports 
amounted to 46,340,008 and 33,773,715 
kilograms, respectively, the bulk going 
to other Brazilian States. 


Furs 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADIAN INDUSTRY 


With the close of the beaver-trapping 
season in western Nova Scotia, Canada, 
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the take of beavers for 1945 was expected 
to be about triple the catch of 2,789 in 
1944, and it was believed that the revenue 
from this source would reach $200,000. 
Beaver trapping is an important side line 
for the farmers. The Provincial govern- 
ment pays a bounty of $39 on each pelt, 
regardless of size. 

The increase in prices (nanging as 
high as 44 percent) for fox furs in the 
Montreal (Canada) market has been 
reported in the New Brunswick press. 
The fox-ranching business is very im- 
portant in the economy of New Bruns- 
wick, and the present higher prices for 
the furs have encouraged the ranchers. 
In recent years the level of prices hardly 
justified the continuance of the industry. 
Much has been done in the past few 
years in the development of new furs, 
such as white-faced silver, platinum, 
blue fox, and other mutations. 


Iron and Steel 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


Iron and steel imports into Brazil from 
the United States during the first 9 
months of 1945, with the total imports 
in parentheses, included iron bars and 
rods amounting to 3,143 metric tons 
(3,144 metric tons) ; iron strips, 821 tons 
(841 tons); iron sheets and plates, 8,756 
tons (8,759 tons); steel bars and rods, 
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21,332 tons (22,001 tons); steel strips, 
6,946 tons (7,107 tons); steel sheets and 
places, 29,173 tons (29 414 tons); angles 
and tees, 6,613 tons (8,624 tons); tin- 
plate sheets, 42,124 tons (42,124 tons) ; 
rails, light and heavy, 66,305 tons (67,707 
tons); pipe, 1,822 tons (18,953 tons). 
The total value of the items imported 
from the United States during the period 
was 442,278,000 cruzeiros; total imports 
were valued at 460,918,000 cruzeiros. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Exports OF ALLIGATOR SKINS, BRITISH 
HONDURAS 


Exports from British Honduras during 
the first 8 months of 1945 included 85 
hundredweight of alligator skins valued 
at $9,251, of which 67 hundredweight 
were sent to the United States and the 
remainder to Honduras. During the 
corresponding period of 1944, exports of 
alligator skins totaled 64 hundredweight 
and were valued at $6,619, all of which 
were sent to the United States. 


CZECHOSLOVAK GLOVE-MAKING INDUSTRY 


Except for numerous firms liquidated 
by the Germans for political reasons, the 
glove industry of Czechoslovakia was 
not directly affected by the war, accord- 











Volta Redonda, Largest Steel Plant in Latin America, 
Is Now Ready To Begin Production 


Volta Redonda, largest steel plant in Latin America, and symbol of Brazil’s 
“industrial coming of age,” is now ready to start production, says the 
Brazilian Government Trade Bureau. 

Revolutionary in scope and conception, since it marks the transition of 
Brazil from an agrarian to an industrial economy, the great steel mill is 
expected to start operation this month. This achievement, representing an 
investment of more than $100,000,000. will crown a long series of efforts sur- 
mounting construction obstacles ever since the undertaking was started in 
1940, in the midst of World War II. Transportation of necessary equipment 
from the United States to Brazil had to be made over submarine-infested sea 
routes, quite aside from delays and interruptions to be expected in wartime. 

The first steel at Volta Redonda, says the Brazilian agency cited, will be 
produced by one battery of coke ovens, consisting of 55 ovens, a blast furnace, 
three open-hearth furnaces, and a blooming mill. These installations, which 
account for more than 50 percent of the initial plant equipment, are com- 
pletely finished, and await the “go” signal. 

Initial steel] output for 1946 is expected to be about 300,000 tons of steel, 
though the ultimate goal of the plant is 1,000,000 tons per year. 

Operation of the Volta Redonda facilities will depend partially on coal 
imported from the United States. It is expected, however, that, as time goes 
on, enough native coal will be available from domestic sources to take care of 
a big share of the plant’s fuel requirements. 

Facilities of the Volta Redonda plant will be greatly speeded up by the 
construction of a new foundry having a capacity of 30,000 tons per year, and 
said to be the most completely equipped in this Hemisphere. The foundry 
will provide castings for the maintenance of the plant, including ingot molds 
for the open hearth, rolls for the rolling mills, and general castings and 
nonferrous castings for other parts of the mill. 

This foundry will be unique in view of the fact that it will house under 
one roof installations usually operated separately. The main equipment will 
consist of two air furnaces of 25 tons, two cupola-type furnaces of 66-inch 
diameter, two electric-type furnaces, two crucible furnaces, two Detroit 
furnaces of 1,250 pounds capacity, and three annealing furnaces of the car 
type. Two ovens for general purposes, one set of ovens for ingot molds, two 
core ovens, one sand-conditioning system with a capacity of 30 tons per hour, 
as = as blast rooms, belt conveyors, and other necessary equipment, are 
included. 
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ing to the Czechoslovek Ministry of For 
eign Trade. Although the export capac. 
ity of the industry was not curtailed the 
war interrupted commercial relations 
with all major export markets, As 
result, it may be some time before glove 
exports approximate the proportions of 
1938. Foreign countries began to Show 
a lively interest in glove exports from 
Czechoslovakia immediately after the 
German surrender, however, and the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade receiveg in- 
quiries from the United Kingdom, Ays. 
tralia, United States, Sweden, Switzer. 
land, Netherlands, and Denmark, 

The display of Czechoslovak gloves at 
the Paris Fair in late 1945 greatly assisteq 
in restoring commercial contacts, The 
successful conclusion of trade agree. 
ments with Switzerland inaugurated the 
first exports. In December members of 
the industry were awaiting the comple. 
tion of trade talks with other countries 
and the solution of currency and trans- 
port problems, in order that international 
trade in gloves could be fully resumed, 
Essential raw materials and skilled man- 
power were adequate, and the leather- 
glove industry was ready to export its 
products. 


PROSPECTS IN SHOE INDUSTRY, FRANCE 


Footwear production in France during 
1946 is expected to approximate 42.000,- 
000 pairs of shoes, of which about 40 per- 
cent will have wooden soles. It probably 
will be necessary to continue the manu- 
facture of wooden-soled shoes through 
part of 1947. 

Plans in December 1945 for 1946 called 
for the manufacture of 12,900,000 pairs 
of shoes for men ‘about 90 percent of the 
stated requirements) and 13,775 000 pairs 
for women (‘about 83 percent of the re- 
quirements). Efforts will be concen- 
trated on the production of footwear for 
children under 15 years of age. These 
shoes will be made entirely of leather in- 
sofar as possible. 

Although the shoe situation had im- 
proved considerably since the beginning 
of 1945, it still was impossible in Decem- 
ber to honor the ration of one pair of 
shoes annually for each man, woman, 
and child. 

Glove and handbag production during 
1946 will be subordinated to the produc- 
tion of more essential leather goods such 
as shoes, harness, and industrial belting. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


EIRE’S IMPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL 
MACHINERY 


Agricultural machinery imported into 
Fire in October 1945 included 367 agri- 
cultural machines (complete) valued at 
£14211 and 282 tractors worth £61,582. 
In the 10 months ended October 1945, 
3,485 agricultural machines with a value 
of £149,917 and 981 tractors valued at 
£170,388 were imported. 


BRAZILIAN MARKET 


The yearly machinery market in Brazil 
is estimated by the trade to include 50 
pipe- and bolt-threading machines, 1,000 
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stocks, and 50 to 70 screw 
es. A preference is reported for 
type threading dies. 

amet only one domestic producer 
f og and bolt-threader machines, and 
he output of this plant is estimated at 30 
machines a year. 

AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT IN HUNGARY 


i ral machinery on hand in 
on August 1, 1945, included 
15,421 threshing machines, 3,614 of which 
were driven by steam, 533 by electricity, 
11,114 by fuel, and 160 of unknown driv- 
ing power. There were 269 plowing ma- 
chines on hand and 8,945 tractors, of 
which 6,474 were gasoline tractors, 2,397 
were oil tractors, and 74 were producer- 
gas tractors. Only 6,661 tractors were in 
working condition, 2,284 being in need of 

j airs. 
mereavy wartime losses in agricultural 
machinery seriously affected farm pro- 
duction in 1945. Semiofficial estimates 
of the value of losses of agricultural 
equipment up to 1944, computed on the 
1937 value of the peng6, are as follows: 


EsTIMATED WARTIME LOSSES OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL EQUIPMENT IN HUNGARY 


Value 
Type 
coceate: (pengo) 
Gasoline €3, 344, 000 
Oil - 19, 400, 000 


2, 000, 000 
152, 224, 000 
132, 860, 000 
513, 606, 000 


Producer-gas 
Threshing machines 
ee 
Miscellaneous 

Imports INTO MADAGASCAR 


Imports of machinery into Madagas- 
car and dependencies in the third quar- 
ter of 1945 included 47,388 net kilograms 
of machine tools for wood and metal 
working valued at 8,883,431 francs from 
the United States, plus 40,520 net tons 
valued at 1,738,520 francs from France; 
38.260 net kilograms of agricultural 
machinery valued at 1,062,079 francs 
from the United Kingdom, France, and 
Canada; and 50,666 net kilograms of 
spare parts for machinery worth 3,545,- 
336 francs, most of which came from 
France and the United Kingdom. Agri- 
cultural tractors imported from France 
amounted to 1,510 net kilograms, worth 
205,295 francs. 


New ZEALAND’sS IMPORTS 


Imports of machinery into New Zea- 
land from the United States in the first 
10 months of 1945 (statistics released 
by the New Zealand Customs Depart- 
ment) included agricultural machinery 
valued at £NZ184,190; industrial machin- 
ery, £NZ396,447; boring and well-drilling 
machinery, £NZ9,022; sewing machinery 
and parts, £NZ59,955; dairy machinery, 


— and other machinery, £NZ398.,- 


MANUFACTURE OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Under Buk LICENSING 


Of a total of about 150 British firms 
manufacturing textile machinery, 60 
firms had completed their first 6 months 
under bulk licensing by December 1, 
1945. Deliveries in this period were val- 
ued at £681,000, of which 52 percent was 
for export. 

The value of the bulk licenses issued 
for the second period amounted to 
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figure. 


1934-38 average. 








World Meat Output Shows Sharp Drop 


World meat output in 1945, excluding Asia and relatively unimportant 
countries in Africa and Latin America, totaled about 59,300,000,000 pounds, 
according to a USDA report prepared by the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
This is a drop of 6,800,000,000 pounds from 1944 and of 6,500,- 
000,000 pounds from the prewar (1934-38) average. 

The reduced output in 1945 reflects the war losses of livestock in European 
areas; declining feed supplies in many countries; unfavorable pasture condi- 
tions, especially in the Southern Hemisphere; and, in the case of pork pro- 
duction, less favorable feed-hog ratios. 

Total meat output in the major supplying countries in North America and 
the Southern Hemisphere dropped sharply during 1945 from the very high 
level of the preceding year but still remained above the prewar output because 
of continued heavy production in North America. 

Preliminary estimates show that 1945 meat production in Europe, exclud- 
ing the Soviet Union, amounted to only about 57 percent of the prewar 
The total for that area is placed at 15,100,000,000 pounds, compared 
with 18,900,000,000 in 1944 and the prewar average of 26,600,000,000. 

In the United Kingdom the 1945 meat output is placed at 75 percent of the 




















£4,283,000, of which 53 percent is for 
export. 


U. K. Exports To U.S. S. R. 


Machinery, including machine tools, 
exported from Great Britain to Soviet 
Russia was valued at £9,908,000 in the pe- 
riod January—September 1945 compared 
with £510,000 in the first 9 months of 
1937 and £1,961,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1938. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


INDIA’S IMPORTS OF CHEMICALS AND 
MEDICINES 


From April through September 1945 
(the first 6 months of the current Indian 
fiscal year) , India’s imports of chemicals 
and medicines were valued at $13,815,641, 
compared with $16,046,722 in the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year, 
reports the British press. 


LICORICE CROP IN TURKEY 


The 1945-46 crop of licorice (October 
to April) in Turkey is expected to exceed 
the 1944-45 crop, which is estimated to 
have been about 12,000 metric tons 
(green). Total available stocks in Tur- 
key, exclusive of those in the Hatay 
Vilayet, were estimated in November 1945 
to be about 12,000 metric tons. During 
the quarter ended September 1945, ap- 
proximately 1,300 tons were used do- 
mestically for the manufacture of licorice 
paste, and about 1,500 tons were exported 
to the United States. 


PERU'S QUININE INDUSTRY 


In 1945, Peru exported 849,150 kilo- 
grams of raw cinchona bark, all of it 
being shipped to the United States. 
During the preceding year, 751,482 kilo- 
grams of the bark were exported, like- 
wise entirely to the United States. 

The estimated quantity of quinine 
needed in Peru is about 4,000 kilograms 
annually. Imports of quinine salts and 
related salts in the past few years have 


averaged 5,000 kilograms annually. In 
1944 imports of quinine salts and their 
preparations (containing at least 75 per- 
cent quinine, atabrine, or plasmoquine) 
totaled 6,569 kilograms. Of this amount, 
6,390 kilograms came from the United 
States, 178 from Argentina, and 1 kilo- 
gram from other sources. In 1943, only 
3,708 kilograms of these commodities 
were imported, 3,430 kilograms coming 
from the United States, 247 kilograms 
from Argentina, and 31 from other coun- 


tries. 
Metals and 
Minerals 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


The principal imports of nonferrous 
metals into Brazil during the first 9 
months in 1945, with their value given 
in parenthesis, were: 11,799 metric tons 
of lead (40,615,000 cruzeiros), 276 tons 
of tin (7,307,000 cruzeiros), 14,104 tons 
of copper and alloys (86,162,000 cru- 
zeiros), 1,790 tons of zinc (8,155 cru- 
zeiros) , 3,168 tons of aluminum (23,379,- 
000 cruzeiros), and 61 tons of antimony 
(519,000 cruzeiros). All of the tin and 
antimony come from the United States, 
also most of the lead. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


Production of gold in Manitoba, Can- 
ada, during the first 9 months of 1945 
amounted to 50,811 ounces, valued at 
$1,956,225 ($1 Canadian=$0.909 United 
States currency). During the corre- 
sponding period of 1944, 56,434 ounces of 
gold, valued at $2,172,758, were produced. 
The silver output of Manitoba during the 
first 9 months of 1945 totaled 367,233 
ounces, valued at $180,789, as compared 
with an output of 441,275 ounces valued 
at $217,236 in the January—September 
period of 1944. 


DEVELOPMENT OF DEPOSITs IN U. S. S. R. 


Among mineral deposits recently dis- 
covered in Soviet Russia are mica de- 
posits in the Uchurski region of Yakutia; 
a quartz vein with a high wolframite and 
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U. S. Agricultural Mission to the Near East 


The U. S. Government, through its Departments of State and Agriculture, 
is sending an agricultural mission to certain countries in the Near East pri- 
marily interested in agricultural development. 
spend about 442 months in the Near East; it arrived in Lebanon late in 


Members of the mission are: Dr. Franklin Stewart Harris, president of 
Utah State College, Logan, agronomist and expert on irrigation and agricul- 
tural education; Dr. Robert Earle Buchanan, director of Iowa State’s Agri- 
| cultural Experiment Station and dean of Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic arts, Ames, and Dr, Afif Tannous, rural sociologist, of the 
USDA’s Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 

This mission is being arranged as a result of requests received by the U. S. 
Government over the last 2 years from several Near Eastern governments | 
and private institutions for agricultural advice and assistance. 

The primary purpose of the mission is to survey the agricultural situation 
in conjunction with local authorities in order to indicate possibilities of 
long-term developmental projects which might be undertaken by Near East- | 
ern governments independently or in collaboration with the American Govy- 


The secondary purpose is to share, with governments and private organiza- 
tions, American agricultural experience and to extend advice pertinent to 


This mission is prepared to 




















scheelite content near Sverdlovsk; and 
corundum and molybdenum deposits in 
the Chainytski area. Muscovite was also 
found in Yakutia, the Soviet press states. 

New deposits—in the Arctic, Urals, Si- 
beria, and Central Asia—of mica, talc, 
kaolin, and of a number of other min- 
erals are now being worked. The Enski 
and Chupinski mica mines in the far 
north delivered their first mica during 
1945 and those in the Murmansk Oblast 
and the Karelo-Finnish Republic will 
go into production as soon as their res- 
toration is completed. During 1945, 
operations were begun also in several de- 
partments of a mica plant at Petroza- 
vodsk, Karelo-Finnish Republic, which 
*makes mica parts for the electrical in- 
dustry. 

Prewar levels have already been sur- 
passed in the production of asbestos and 
crystalline graphite, additional deposits 
of which are constantly being discovered 
and surveyed by geologists in the Soviet 
Union. The second section of a large 
asbestos plant in the city of Asbest, 
Sverdlovsk Oblast, recently went into op- 
eration, and an asbestos concentrating 
‘plant in the same city during the fall of 
1945 was expected to begin production 
shortly. 

Granite from the Gnivan quarry in the 
Vinnitsa Oblast is being used in the re- 
building of Kiev. The construction in- 
dustry is also making use of marble from 
the Urals and granite from the Ukraine 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, and Resin 


SITUATION IN FRANCEL 


Production of naval stores in France 
from the 1945 crop of resinous products 
is not expected to exceed 50 to 60 percent 
of the average annual prewar output, 
trade sources estimate. Considerable 
quantities of crude gum are said to be 
awaiting delivery to the stills because of 


the lack of transportation facilities, mak- 
ing it impossible to obtain complete data. 

The sale and distribution of turpentine 
and rosin remain subject to control and 
domestic requirements far exceed avail- 
able supplies. Unsold stocks are prac- 
tically nonexistent, although small 
amounts of rosin remain at a few stills 
awaiting transportation to consuming 


centers 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


PRODUCTICN OF COTTONSEED IN INDIA 


Cottonseed production in India de- 
clined during the war years, especially 
in 1944-45, because of restrictions placed 
on cotton acreage. This reduction in 
acreage was due to the loss of Japanese 
and European cotton markets and to 
diversion of cotton acreage to food crops 
According to a recent forecast for 1945- 
46, cotton acreage will be 97 percent of 
1944-45 forecasts. This will result in 
further reduction in cottonseed produc- 
tion during the coming season. 

The following table indicates cotton- 
seed production during recent years, as 
calculated from total cotton produced: 








Y" iu 
Long 
1940-41 2, 171, OOF 
1941-42 2. DS's. O00) 
1942-43 1, 626, OOF 
1943-44 1 STS. OOK 
1044 5 2 » (Hw) 
Source: As calculated from total product 
published in Bombay Cotton Annual! 


The bulk of cottonseed produced in 
India is fed to livestock in the form of 
raw. uncrushed seed, but crushing 1s 
gaining ground. In 1931 only about 1.3 
percent of the cottonseed crop was 
crushed for oil, whereas estimates place 
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the percentage in 1944 at about 15 
cent. Until 1937 there was Only 
crushing mill in India, but in 1944 res 
large mills were operating at the rated 
about 100,000 tons of seed annually 
addition to these mills, there are m 
than a dozen medium-size oi] mille 
the Punjab, crushing more than 100,009 
tons of cottonseed. The requirement 
for cottonseed for small oil mills in Indi 
are estimated at 100,000 tons annually : 
The total quantity of seed crushed le 
oil in India is about 300,000 tons. Ag 
cording to reports, there is wide scope fe 
the development of this industry, 
The bulk of cottonseed oil produceg in 
India is used for manufacturing vegeta. 
ble ghee after being hydrogenated 
There is great demand for vegetable ghee 
(a semifluid butter) as a consequence of 
low milk production and the resulting 
deficiency in butterfat for the Production 
of ghee from dairy products. 
Cottonseed cake is used for feed, hu- 
man food, and fertilizer. No data are 
available indicating the break-down ae. 
cording to usage, but there is very little 
demand for cottonseed cake as feed, pos. 
sibly because of higher prices for the 
cake as compared with raw cottonseed. 
The areas in India normally producing 
a surplus of cottonseed for export are 
Central Provinces and Berar, Hyderabad, 
the Punjab, and Sind. In 1944-45 (19 
months beginning April 1) 425 long tons | 
of cottonseed, valued at 77,335 rupees, 
were exported, compared with 1,423 long 
tons, worth 344,702 rupees, in the pre- 
ceding year. No cottonseed cake was ex- 
ported in 1944-45, and in the preceding 
year only 30 long tons valued at 2,250 
rupees were shipped out of the country. 
In the latest year for which statistics are 
available, 1943-44, 1,829 gallons of cot- 
tonseed oil were exported. 





Exports From U. K. 


Exports of oils and fats from the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, during the first 9 months of 
1944 and 1945 are shown in the following 
table: 





2, 
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ARGENTINA’S OLIVE INDUSTRY 





Rapid development in the cultivation | 
of olives:in Argentina 1s reported in 7 
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foreign press. Production in 1944-45 is 
estimated at 9,565,000 kilograms, com- 

red with 7,680,130 kilograms during 
“s preceding season. This increase 
would have been even greater, but for 
the almost total loss of the harvest in 
Salta and Jujuy through frosts. 

Of this year’s crop, it is estimated that 
5,664,300 kilograms will be used in the 
manufacture of olive oil. 


PRODUCTION IN EGYPT 


Of the four leading oil-producing crops 
grown in Egypt, linseed, sesame, peanuts, 
and cottonseed, the last-named is by far 
the most important. Cottonseed com- 
prised about 90 percent of total produc- 
tion of vegetable oil in 1945. 

The accompanying table shows area 
and production of oilseed crops for the 
past several years. All figures are official 
estimates except those for the 1945 pro- 
duction of sesame and peanuts. The lat- 
ter are calculated figures based on the 
official estimates of area and 1942-44 
average yields per feddan. 








Product and year Area Production 
Cottonseed Feddans irdelis 2 
1941 1, 643, 624 5, 5¥2, SOS 
1942 705, S90 2, 819, 405 
1943 712, S10 2, 441, 822 
1944 S52, O4Y s, DS1, 000 
1945 YS2, 435 3, 668, 209 
Linseed ’ 1 
1941 41, 328 14, SO 
1942 51, 575 112, 97 
1943 20, 465 4, 761 
1944 29, 262 67, 283 
1945 6, SOY 16, O00 
Sesame 
1941 19, S48 54, S40) 
1942 1). 579 140, U4 
1943 wor HS, 15S 
144 13, 24 112, 420 
1945 ‘5. wou 87, SOO) 
Peanuts 
M41 25, 467 247, 938 
1942 17, 10) 163, S44 
1943 24.574 224, 4t 
1044 25, 807 2), 509 
1945 Is, G26) 183, 000 
1 feddan = 1.038 acres 
2] ardeb weighs as follows: Cottonseed, 121.3 kilo 
grams; linseed, 122 kilograms; sesame, 120 kilograms 
peanuts (undecorticated), 75 kilogran 


The most important factor affecting 
production of oilseeds since 1941 has 
been the regulations specifying the maxi- 
mum proportion of arable land to be de- 
voted to cotton. Compared with 19844, 
regulations affecting the 1945 crop per- 
mitted an additional 5 percent of the 
land to be planted in cotton throughout 
Egypt except in the basin lands of Middle 
and Upper Egypt. Asa result of this re- 
laxation of controls, the area for cotton 
growing was increased by approximately 
130,000 feddans in 1945, or 15 percent, 
and production of cottonseed increased 
in about the same proportion. There 
Was considerable reduction in the area 
allocated for sesame and peanuts, both 
competitors with cotton for acreage, but 
the net result of the increased cotton 
area Was a substantial increase in the 
production of vegetable oils. 

The great decrease in the area of lin- 
seed harvested in 1945 represents a re- 
oy to about the normal prewar acre- 
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Paints and 
Pigments 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canadian imports of paints and var- 
nishes in November 1945 increased in 
value to $725,000 (Canadian currency), 
compared with $631,000 in November 
1944, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. Imports during the first 
11 months of 1945 advanced considerably 
in value from those of the like period 
of 1944, comparable totals being $7,937,- 
000 and $65,908,000. 


FRENCH PRODUCTION 


Production of paints and varnishes in 
France in November 1945 approached 
prewar levels, according to the foreign 
press. Output amounted to 11,400 metric 
tons, compared with the 1938 monthly 
average of 14,000 tons. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


NEWSPRINT CONSUMPTION, U. K. 


During the first 11 months of 1939 
United Kingdom newspapers and peri- 
odicals had an average monthly con- 
sumption of newsprint amounting to 
86,200 tons. Their monthly newsprint 
consumption (in tons) in 1945 was as 
follows: January, 21,624; February, 21,- 
§28; March, 21,867; April, 27,076; May, 
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21,763; June, 23,483; July, 30,255; Au- 
gust, 23,818; September, 30,018; October, 
24,166; November (to 25th), 24,265. 


MILL OPERATIONS IN FINLAND 


Three Finnish mills were manufactur- 
ing wallboard and insulating board at 
the end of 1945. Two of them began 
manufacturing during the war and have 
a combined annual production of about 
5,500 short tons. The third, with an an- 
nual production of about 22,000 tons, is 
planning to enlarge its plant and add 
new specialties to its line. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


AUSTRALIAN :MPORTS 


Australia imported 31,865 barrels of 
gasoline and 38,411 barrels of lubricating 
oils from the United States in Septem- 
ber 1945. Such imports for the third 
quarter of 1945 totaled 549,528 barrels 
and 110,374 barrels, respectively. 


ALCOHOL DISTILLERY PLANNED, PARAGUAY 


Installation of a distillery for produc- 
ing alcohol for motor-fuel mixtures has 
been authorized by a decree dated De- 
cember 31, 1945, which makes available 
to the Paraguayan Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce the sum of 348,675.90 
guaranies (approximately 112,841 U. S. 
dollars). 

The alcohol-distilling equipment was 
purchased from Brazil in 1944, but in- 
stallation was not deemed practicable in 
1944 or 1845 because of the sharp decline 
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in sugarcane production. The outlook 
for the 1946 crop, however, is particu- 
larly favorable, and it is hoped that the 
new plant will be in operation by July 
1946 when sugarcane harvesting gets un- 
der way. 

The plant will be constructed by a 
local firm, in the Varadero section of 
Asuncion, on the bank of the Paraguay 
River. Plans and estimates were ap- 
proved in 1945 by the Ministry of Public 
Works and Communications. 

Productive capacity of the new alcohol 
distillery will be 7,000 liters per 24-hour 
day. On the basis of a proposed 250-day 
work year, an annual output of 1,750,000 
liters is indicated. Most of this produc- 
tion, presumably, will be utilized in 
motor-fuel mixtures in order to reduce 
Paraguay’s dependence upon foreign 
sources for motor fuel. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
Minimum 1946 output of anhydrous al- 
cohol at a similar, though smaller, dis- 
tillery, owned and operated by the Azu- 
carera Paraguaya, is 500,000 liters, as 
authorized by a recent government de- 
cree. Combined anhydrous alcohol pro- 
duction of the two plants for 1946, 
therefore, would be 2,250,000 liters. 


IMPORTS OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS, EIRE 


Total imports of liquid petroleum prod- 
ucts into Eire during October 1945 were 
less than 12 percent of such imports in 
October 1944. Figures for the first 10- 
month period of each year, however, were 
approximately the same. Imports of 
paraffin wax exhibited the greatest de- 
crease, the total for the first 10 months 
of 1945 amounting to only three-fifths of 
the corresponding figure for 1944. Quan- 
tities of petroleum products imported are 
shown in the accompanying table. 


Imports of Petroleum Products Into Pire 





Gasoline 

Other light oils 
Kerosene 
Lubricating oil 
Gas and fue!] oils 
Lubricating grease 
Paraffin wax 


} 4 

is y 74 2 iS, 182 25, 69. 
a 4 2 i ‘ 
ade SOU iM 5 } 24 14 
d S30) 420 2 s 
di 2 _ - ie rs 7 
ds 20), 60S 4 “ s 

dc 40, 824 44 S14, 784 OH4 t 





Original figures show thousands of imperial gallons. Conve 
1 hundred we 


2 Original figures given in hundredweights 


UTILIZATION OF NATURAL Gas, U. S. S. R. 


The 530-mile pipe line to carry nat- 
ural gas to Moscow from Saratov was 
scheduled to be in operation by January 
1, 1946, according to a December report 
in the Moscow press. Welding of other 
sections of the pipe line was to have been 
finished by December 15, 1945. 

The Saratov gas deposit is said to be 
large enough to supply Moscow with 
47,675,000 cubic feet of gas a day, or 
about five times the amount put out by 
the Moscow Gas Works. Soviet econo- 
mists have computed that 407,000 metric 
tons of oil products or 965,650 cords of 
firewood may be replaced by gas every 
year. The gas, by increasing Moscow’s 
fuel supply, will at the same time do 
away with the need for wood, and will 
to some extent replace coal and oil 
hauled over long distances. The result- 
ant saving in railway equipment required 
to bring wood and coal to Moscow is esti- 
mated at 100,000 cars. 

Natural gas costs less than half the 
price of Moscow coal, and less than a 
third the price of firewood. Although 
the gas will be sold cheaply, income is 
expected to pay the cost of construction 
work within a period of 4 years. 

Saratov gas is intended mainly for 
consumers’ use—house heating, cooking, 
bathhouses, laundries, factory kitchens, 
bakeries, and the like. In summer, when 
house-heating requirements are nil, part 
of the gas will be used by industrial en- 
terprises and power stations. 

Building of the Saratov-Moscow pipe 
line is expected to stimulate the utiliza- 
tion of natural gas in other parts of the 
Soviet Union. Geologists are now search- 


t 7T) 1? nound 
equals lic pound 


ing for new gas deposits and surveying 
those already discovered. Prospecting 
for gas is going on near Stalingrad, 
Novorossiisk, Gorky, in the Ukraine, and 
in other areas. 


Railway 
Equipment 


ELECTRIFICATION OF RAILROADS, U.S 


The electrification of the South Ural 
Railroad between Chelyabinsk and Zla- 
toust has been completed, the Soviet 
press reports, and through traffic is now 
moving on 161 kilometers of double track. 

Electrification of this railroad involved 
the blasting of rocks for the installation 
of supports for the 3,000-volt contact 
cable along the entire length of the sec- 


S.R 


tor. To provide power for the system, 
seven substations were built and more 
than 100 kilometers of high-voltage 


transmission lines were installed. 

On another sector between Zlatoust 
and Kropachevo, in the direction of Ufa, 
reconversion to electricity has been 
started. 


Rubber and 
Products 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS 


Brazil’s exports of rubber and products 
during the first 10 months of 1945 were 
as follows: Crude rubber, 14,334.8 metric 
tons; guttas, balata, and the like, 2,862.8 
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146 
tons; rubber tires, 2,597.8 is 
tubes, 229.1 tons; other rubber mania 
tures, 965.8 tons. Exports of these item 
to the United States in the same mesial 
were, respectively: 14,2485 metric to 
2,829.5 tons, 419.6 tons, 14 tons, and §3 
tons. , 

In November 1945, 1,594.2 metr 
of crude rubber and 196.1 tons 
balata, and the like 
the United States. 

Most of the rubber tires and tubes ex. 
ported during October 1945 went to other 
South American countries, Chile ang 
Ecuador together accounting for Well 
over half. 


of £uttas, 
were exported to 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Total imports of rubber into Canada 


during the first 11 months of 1945 were | 


valued at $14,402,000 (Canadian cy. 
rency), compared with $13,871,000 during 
the corresponding period of 1944, Im. 
ports of crude rubber in the two periods 
were valued at $6,783,000 and $6,496,000 
respectively. ) 


EL SALVADOR’S RUBBER TRADE 
A total of 4,855 pounds of rubber was 


ic tons ' 








exported from El Salvador in October 
1945. The entire quantity was Shipped 
to the United States 


El Salvador’s imports of rubber goods | 


in October were all from the United 


States and consisted of 47 automobile | 


tires, 67 truck and bus tires, 30 truck and 
bus tubes, 2,127 pounds of industrial rub- 
ber goods, and other rubber products 
valued at $1,290.45 (U. S. currency). 


CHICLE Exports, BRITISH Honpuras 


Exports of chicle from British Hondu- 
ras in the first 9 months of 1945 totaled 
548.342 pounds valued at $342,987, or 26 
percent of total exports during that pe- 
riod valued at $1,293,378. In the Janv- 
ary—September 1944 period, chicle ex- 
ports amounted to 738,172 pounds valued 





at $406,332, or 28 percent of total ex- | 


ports valued at $1,445,210. 

Of the exports of chicle in the first 
9 months of 1945, 469,852 pounds valued 
at $288,600 went to the United States, 
and 78,492 pounds valued at $54,387 went 
to Canada 
of 1944 included 479,739 pounds valued at 
$233,748 to the United States, and 258,433 
pounds worth $172,584. 


KoOK-SAGIz CULTIVATION, U.S.S.R. 


The small autonomous republic of 
Chuvash, which has a_ population of 
1,078,000 and is situated about 350 miles 
due east of Moscow, supplied to the 
Soviet Government 16,500 poods (595,865 
pounds) of kok-sagiz (Russian dande- 
lion) roots and about 6,500 poods (234,- 
735 pounds) of seeds in 1945, says the 
Soviet press. Cultivation of kok-sagu 
in the Republic was begun 4 years ago. 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER, | 


U.K. 


Retained imports of crude and syn- 
thetic rubber into the United Kingdom 
amounted to 21,000 long tons during the 
third quarter of 1945. This was more 
than double the average for the first and 
second quarters, and reflected increased 
supplies of synthetic rubber. 


Exports in the first 9 months | 
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Special Products 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING, U. K. 


In England 52,000 books are now await- 
ing publication, whereas even in peak 
prewar years no more than 16,000 books 
were printed each year. About 44,000 
standard books have gone completely out 
of print and 8,000 manuscripts are in 
readiness. Besides the shortage of paper 
which is hampering the publishing in- 
dustry, it is estimated that there are 
now about 10,000 fewer skilled printers 
and binders than before the war. 


PRODUCTION OF WATCHES AND CLOCKS, U. K. 


In January one British clock manu- 
facturer already had sold out to the 
trade his entire production for 1846, ac- 
cording to a British trade journal. The 
anticipated output allegedly is only a 
small part of his potential production if 
adequate labor were available. 

By April 1946 production is expected 
to begin in one of the watch and clock 
factories being constructed under the 
extensive plan for developing this in- 
dustry in South Wales. (See FOorEIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY Of November 10, 1£45.) 


BUILDING-MATERIAL INDUSTRY ACTIVE, 
URUGUAY 

During the third quarter of 1945 con- 
struction activities in Uruguay continued 
to create a steady demand for cement, 
sand, marble, stone, glass, and other 
building materials. The glass-manu- 
facturing industry was particularly ac- 
tive owing to the seasonal demands for 
glass notions for the holiday trade as 
well as the need for supplying the regu- 
lar orders of the building trade. 

Commercial activities embracing these 
materials were not confined solely to 
their production and consumption within 
the country, but relatively important 
quantities were exported in a raw or 
semimanufactured state. Amounts ex- 
ported during the third quarter of 1945 
and in the first 9 months of 1944 and 
1945 were as follows: 


Uruguay's Exports of Building Materials 


In metric tor 





1u44 


Commodity third anieeaone 
if i 

Septem Septem 
ber ber 


Sand. _. 523, 307 


1, O36, S25 1. O97, SOS 
Limestone 1079 3 307 2 465 
Portland c¢ ment 2 SNE) aA 23,013 
Aluminous stone 211 1, 228 160 
Granite ’ 1a] Wie 707 
Marble 1) gO} 401 
Gravel 47, 784 130, 811 113, 607 
Common stone 109 100 +, 883 
Tale solid A) 1, O86 1, 285 
Refractory earth Gs 492 124 


Glass articles 16 31 





The great decrease in 1945 from the 
1944 exports of cement is attributed to 
the fact that in 1944 there were unusu- 
ally large exports to Brazil. 
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Textiles and 
Related Products 


NEW PLANT To BE ESTABLISHED IN EIRE 


Plans are under way for the formation 
in Eire of a new $1,000,000 company 
which will concern itself with the bleach- 
ing, dyeing, and finishing of textiles, ac- 
cording to the British press. The plant, 
to be erected about 50 miles from Dublin, 
is expected to satisfy the entire require- 
ments of the Irish weaving industry. 
Activities will include hand and screen 
printing, dyeing, and bleaching. Ware- 
housing facilities also will be provided. 

LACE AND EMBROIDERY PRODUCTION, 
U. 8. &. RB. 


Approximately 1,300 lace and embroid- 
ery workers in the Ryazan oblast were 
actively engaged during October 1945 in 
the preparation of new patterns and de- 
signs for export samples, the Soviet press 
reports. Samples of the oblast’s handi- 
craft were exhibited in Ryazan several 
months ago, and other articles, including 
embroidered table cloths and towels, have 
appeared from time to time in interna- 
tional exhibitions, notably the New York 
World’s Fair and the Paris exhibitions. 


Cotton and Products 
PRODUCTION AND EXpPorTS, BRAZIL 


During the third quarter of 1945, pro- 
duction of cotton piece goods in the 
Brazilian State of Sao Paulo amounted 
to 90.082,379 lineal meters, according to 
trade sources. Exports of cotton piece 
goods from Sao Paulo during this period 
totaled 7,741,756 lineal meters. 

Production during the first 9 months 
of 1945 totaled 268 855,672 meters, and 
exports amounted to 22,144,822 meters. 


SPINNING AND WEAVING MILL UNDER ConN- 
STRUCTION, CANADA 


Foundations had been completed for a 
new spinning and weaving mill near 
Toronto, Canada, for the production of 
cotton grey goods, according to a Janu- 
ary report. Completion of the mill was 
expected by the fall of 1946. The ma- 
chinery already has been purchased in 
the United States, and future raw-cotton 
supplies will be sought from the same 
source. Manufacturing is scheduled to 
start by January 1947, and ultimately 
300 persons are to be employed. 

This mill is another unit in a company 
which already operates a dyeing, bleach- 
ing, and finishing plant in the com- 
munity, and the new mill’s production 
will be bleached, dyed, and finished there. 


SITUATION IN HAITI 


Haiti’s cotton crop for 1945-46 recently 
was estimated at 13,255 bales of lint (478 
pounds each, average weight). 

Exports of raw cotton in October and 
November 1945 totaled 1,889 metric tons, 
valued at 3,063,458 gourdes. These were 
the first cotton exports since January 
1945. Optimistic about demand, mer- 


chants had declined unsatisfactory quo- 
tations. 

Imports of cotton cloth during these 2 
tons, 


months amounted to 281 metric 
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valued at 2,341,119 gourdes. 
$0.20 in U. S. currency.) 

Imports of cotton cloth for use by the 
farm people are meeting serious competi- 
tion from imported second-hand cotton 
sacks. It is estimated that for the fiscal 
year ended September 30, 1945, 25 per- 
cent of all imported cotton material was 
in the form of second-hand sacks made 
of cotton and that the proportion will 
be even higher for the current fiscal 
year. 

It. appears that the cotton mill, au- 
thorized by the Government in 1944, will 
not be in operation before late 1946, if 
then. Domestic consumption of Haitian 
cotton, consequently, continues to be lim- 
ited to an estimated 60 metric tons 
per annum for the manufacture of 
mattresses. 


(1 gourde= 


MEXICAN EXPORTS 


Mexico’s cotton-textile industry re- 
ceived a tremendous stimulus from war- 
time demand at home and abroad. Ex- 
ports of cotton textiles from Mexico dur- 
ing the first 11 months of 1945 averaged 
Slightly more than 11,000,000 yards a 
month, and in 7 of the individual months 
ran well over that figure. 


PERUVIAN EXPORTS 


Combined cotton shipments from 
Peru during the first 8 months of 1945 
aggregated 31,671 metric tons, compared 
with 17,515 tons during the correspond- 
ing period of 1944, and 21,466 tons during 
the first 8 months of 1943. 

Of the total during the January- 
August period of 1945, more than 16,000 
tons was accounted for by exports to the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Switzerland. 

As of November 15, 1945, cotton stocks 
at Peruvian ports amounted to about 
86,289 metric tons, most of which had 
been sold abroad and was awaiting 
shipment. 


PRODUCTION IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


One textile mill and one garment plant 
were established recently in Bulawayo, 
the main industrial center of Southern 
Rhodesia, for the production of cloth and 
garments for the local and the European 
markets, reports a British trade journal. 

Indications are that the two establish- 
ments, when in full operation, can utilize 
a considerably increased production of 
domestic cotton—which had decreased 
from about 1,056 metric tons in 1930-31 
to about 318 metric tons per annum 
shortly before the war. The total cotton 
output of Southern Rhodesia’s ginnery 
at Gatooma already is being taken up. 

Because of the large potential native 
market in Rhodesia, it is considered un- 
likely that domestic textile production 
will cause any marked decrease in the 
colony’s textile imports from the United 
Kingdom, which are valued at about 
£1,256,000 per annum. 


SWITZERLAND’S COTTON-TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Recent reports indicate that the cot- 
ton-textile industry in Switzerland has 
returned to nearly normal. The change- 
over from staple fiber to cotton is in 
process, and the industry anticipates 
working at full capacity in 1946. There 
is still a shortage of long-staple Egyptian 
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cotton needed for the production of sew- 
ing thread and for fine yarn. 

In Nodvember 1945 Switzerland im- 
ported 5,081 metric tons of raw cotton, 
more than twice as much as during 
October, bringing the total for the first 
11 months of 1945 to 13,682 metric tons. 


COTTON-YARN PRODUCTION, U. K. 


At the end of November 1945, weekly 
output of cotton yarn by the British 
cotton-textile industry amounted to 
14,320,000 pounds, compared with 
14,150,000 pounds at the end of October, 
according to the United Kingdom Board 
of Trade. 


Silk and Products 


REDUCED QUANTITIES OF RaW SILK, FRANCE 


Between October 4 and November 7, 
1945, 766 kilograms of raw silk passed 
through the Silk Conditioning House at 
Lyon, France. For the corresponding 
period during the years 1940 to 1944 the 
amounts of silk passing through the 
Silk Conditioning House were: 1940, 
128,943 kilograms; 1941, 24,537 kilograms; 
1942, 3,716 kilograms; 1943, 1,071 kilo- 
grams; 1944, 714 kilograms. 


SILK Imports, U. K. 


United Kingdom imports of silk from 
all sources for the years 1938 through 
1944 and for the first 9 months of 1945 
are indicated in the following table which 
appeared in a British trade publication: 


j 


In millions of pounds 





Year Silk cocoons 


3 ‘ Raw silk 
i 1 Wasi 

1938 
1939 1.0 1.4 
1940 1.9 5. 5 
1941 2.3 
1942 1.4 
1943 l.f 


1944 


1945 (9 months J 





Synthetic Fibers and Products 


RAYON AND NYLON PRODUCTION AND 
CONSUMPTION 


Output of continuous filament rayon 
yarn in the United Kingdom during the 
first 10 months of 1945 amounted to 
73,600,000 pounds compared with 1944 
total production of 80,400,000 pounds, 
states a British publication. Production 
of rayon staple also was high, totaling 
46,700,000 pounds in the January- 
October period of 1945 as against 57 600.- 
000 pounds in all of 1944. 

Consumption of filament yarn, includ- 
ing high-tenacity, by rayon and cotton 
weaving industries during the first 9 
months of 1945 amounted to 37,713,000 
pounds and exports totaled 11,428,000 
pounds, leaving an estimated 15,700 000 
pounds for use by hosiery, warp knit- 
ting, ribbon, lace, and other miscellane- 
ous industries. 

Production of all-rayon fabrics by cot- 
ton and rayon weavers in the first 9 
months of 1945 amounted to 187,200,000 
yards, approximately the same as in the 
comparable period of 1944. Mixed fab- 
rics totaled 23,490.000 yards. Of these 
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totals, 66,000,000 yards of all-rayon fab- 
rics and 7,000,000 yards of mixed fab- 
rics were exported during the period. 
In addition, approximately 17,160,090 
yards of nylon fabrics were produced by 
the weaving industries during the first 
9 months of 1945. 


Wool and Products 


Raw-Woo. SHIPMENTS (TIBET) CHINA 


Because the railroad facilities in In- 
dia, between Kalimpong and Calcutta 
were damaged in October 1945, there 
were no shipments of Tibetan raw wool 
from Calcutta in that month, and only 6 
bales (part of an outstanding order) in 
November. 

The railroad company brought about 
450 bales from Kalimpong to Calcutta by 
truck in November and by mid-December 
these had been shipped to the United 
States. At that time, it was expected 
the railroad would not be in normal op- 
eration again before February 1946. 

About 4,000 bales of the new (1945) 
Tibetan clip reportedly had been re- 
ceived at Kalimpong by December, and 
Kalimpong stocks were estimated at 
about 7,500 bales at that time. No esti- 
mates of the new clip were then avail- 
able. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
REVIVAL OF ITALY’s JUTE INDUSTRY 


The jute industry in Italy, which com- 
prises 30 establishments with 85,000 
spindles and 5,300 installed looms, is re- 
activating slowly. Although factories in 
Naples, Lombardy, and Veneto were able 
to take up production immediately after 
their liberation, those in Tuscany, 
Marche, and Emilia will require consid- 
erable rebuilding and re-equipping be- 
fore they can take up normal produc- 
tion. Factories in Piedmont and Liguria, 
though undamaged, had to await raw 
materials and have only recently started 
operation. 

The industry normally uses jute fiber 
imported from India and in the years 
1930 to 1939 approximately 5,000,000 
quintals of fiber valued at more than 
700,000,000 lire were received. In recent 
years imports have been impossible, and 
the industry has been making use of 
hemp and other materials available lo- 
cally. The future of the industry is said 
to depend entirely on the possibility of 
again using imported jute fibers, inas- 
much as local substitutes are both higher 
in cost and lower in equality. 


Wearing Apparel 
SUPPLY SITUATION IN ALGERIA 


In Algeria, the tailoring and dress- 
making trades were very busy during the 
latter part of 1945, despite the exception- 
ally high prices charged for finished gar- 
ments ($260 and up for suits and dresses 
of imported material). These prices 
were considered necessary to compen- 
sate for labor costs, now averaging as 
high as $4 a day for ordinary hands. 
Generally speaking, however, the cloth- 
ing situation is far from favorable, and 
such articles as socks, stockings, and un- 
derwear are virtually unobtainable. 
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Infants are somewhat better off at the 
moment, inasmuch as it is reported that 
a shipment of 300,000 rubberizeg babies 
panties reached Algeria during the last 
quarter of 1945. This quantity is equal 
to a 2-year supply for the needs of the 
European population in Algeria. 


VEGETABLE-FIBER IMPORTS, U, K 


United Kingdom imports of misce}. 
laneous vegetable fibers from al] sources 
in the years 1938 through 1944 and tn 
the first 9 months of 1945 are indicated 
in the following table which appeared in 
a British publication 
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DEMAND CONTINUES TO EXCEED Suppty, 
AUSTRALIA 


The unprecedented demand for civil- 
ian clothing for discharged servicemen 
in Australia has led to an appeal for 
women workers by manufacturers of 
men's clothing, according to the foreign 
press. At least 4,000 more women are 
needed, the report states. Complicating 
the situation is the fact that often work- 
ers who have been engaged in recent 
years in making uniforms lack the nec- 
essary skills and “know-how” of civilian 
processes. Meanwhile, there is an im- 
mediate need for 2,000,000 suits and 
4,000,009 shirts 

Rationing of clothing and textiles was 
eased somewhat in Australian on No- 
vember 15, 1945, by an order of the Com- 
monwealth Government. Coupons are 
no longer required for purchases of foot- 
wear, hats, stockings, socks, handker- 
chiefs, knitted garments, and clothes 
made from knitted materials. Reduced 
coupon ratings were provided for woolen 
overcoats and dresses and woolen mate- 
rials. Men’s and women’s suits remain 
at their old coupon ratings which are 
expected to favor service personnel, who 
receive upon discharge about three times 
the number of coupons available for ci- 
vilians. The coupon ratings for cotton 
goods remain substantially the same. 
Present coupons which originally were to 
be valid only to June 1946, must now meet 
all requirements until the end of 1946. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


PRODUCTION IN BRITISH East AFRICA 


Estimates of the 1945 tobacco crop in 
British East Africa place total production 
at 4,426,000 pounds, or approximately 10 
percent more than the 1944 crop of about 
4,000,000 pounds. Tanganyika account- 
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ed for 58 percent of the 1944 crop; Ugan- 
da, 38 percent, and Kenya, the remaining 
4 percent (Zanzibar produced none). 

The following tables show a break- 
down in production of tobacco in British 
East Africa. Fire-cured tobacco is 
grown in Kenya only on an experimental 
basis, and no air-cured tobacco is pro- 
duced in that region. 





ee TS 
Type, area, and yield 1944 1045 


Firre-C URED 


Tangany ika 


n.a I a 
Acreage . 


Production pound 743, 6SO 784, 000 
Yield per acre na n.a 
vanda 7 

Pi ease $, 352 244 
Production pound 1, 393,055 = 2, 079, 000 
Yield per acre le 416 306 

FLUE-CURED 

Tanganyika 

7 Acreage n.a@ n. a 
Production pound 1, 120, 000 499, 000 
Yield per 1crt n.a n.a 

Uganda - 
Acreage SH ] 
Production pound 14, 800 14. 000 
Yield per acre 230) 300) 

Kenya 
Acreage 414 2) 
Production pounds 161, 520 123, 000 
Yield per acre d 301 173 

AIRCURED AND OTHER 

Tanganyika 
Acreage n.a n.a 
Production pound $30, SO 241. OOO 
Yield per acre n.a na 

Uganda 
Acreage tos sv) 
Production pound TH, 622 1 OOO 
Yield per acre d 2i4 2s4 





n. a.= Not available 

Estimated 

2To Oct. 1, 1945 

According to the East African Produc- 
tion and Supply Council, estimated con- 
sumption of tobacco in British East 
Africa in the years 1943-45 was divided 
as follows: 


Channel of consumption 


Pounds 
. 930, 500 


Kenya and Uganda 
Civilian consumption 
British East Africa: 
Military consumption includ- 


ing ship's stores 732, 000 
Tanganyika: 
Civilian consumption in man- 
ufactured form 381, 000 
Zanzibar : 
Civilian consumption 190, 000 
Exports to Belgian Congo 725, 000 
Exports to Italian Somaliland 110, 000 


Total consumption 4, 068, 500 


Tanganyika’s imports of tobacco prod- 
ucts in 1943, the latest year for which 
Statistics are available, were as follows: 
27,407 pounds of cigarettes, of which 
27,383 came from the United Kingdom: 
57 pounds of cigars; 2,655 pounds of 
other manufactured tobacco, of which 
1,671 pounds came from the Union of 
South Africa. Imports of snuff amounted 
to 259 pounds. No exports were re- 
ported for these commodities. Imports 
of unmanufactured tobacco into Tan- 
ganyika totaled only 13 pounds, but ex- 
ports amounted to 750,114 pounds, most 
of which was shipped to the United 
Kingdom. 

Imports of tobacco products into 
Kenya and Uganda in 1944, the latest 
year for which statistics are available, 
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were listed as follows: 223,763 pounds of 
cigarettes, of which 222,558 pounds came 
from the United Kingdom; 1,832 pounds 
of cigars, India supplying 1,524 pounds; 
17,401 pounds of other manufactures of 
tobacco, the United Kingdom being the 
chief source; and 1,636 pounds of snuff 
from India. In 1944, Kenya and Uganda 
imported 1,148,004 pounds of unmanu- 
factured tobacco, of which 989,276 
pounds were supplied by the United 
States, and 100,203 pounds by India. 
Exports of cigarettes (including reex- 
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The Industrial Reference Serv- 
ice, which was discontinued follow- 
ing our entry into the war, was re- 
sumed early in 1945. As before, it 
is issued in parts, each covering a 
major industry or a group of asso- 
ciated industries. Coverage in- 
cludes both foreign and domestic 
developments. 

It is issued in loose-leaf printed 
form and designed for filing in 
standard three-ring binders. Some 
are illustrated. 

Part 4, pictured above, deals with 
electrical equipment. It is avail- 
able on subscription or single copy 
basis; $1.50 a year, 5 cents a copy. 
Subscriptions may be entered with 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C., or with any 
of the Department’s Field Offices. 
Checks should be made payable to 
the Superintendent of Documents. 

Releases which have already ap- 
peared are listed below: 


VOLUME 3 





No. 1 Electronics in Cuba. 
No. 2 Electronics in Mexico. 
No.3 Markets for Electric Fiat- 
irons in Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba, Mexico and Vene- 
zuela. 
| No.4 Market for Incandescent and 
Fluorescent Lamps in Ecu- 
| ador. 
VOLUME 4 
| No. 1 Electrical Refrigerator Mar- 
ket in Peru. 
Market for Electrical Refrig- 
erators in Ecuador, 


bo 


| 
| No. 
| 
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ports) from Kenya and Uganda in 1944 
totaled 1,324,027 pounds, of which 1,020,- 
124 pounds were shipped to the Belgian 
Congo. Only 19 pounds of cigars were 
exported, and 3,375 pounds of other 
manufactured tobacco. Total exports of 
unmanufactured tobacco were 732,684 
pounds, of which 493,577 pounds were 
shipped to the United Kingdom, and 
185,097 pounds to Egypt. 

In presenting the above figures on 
trade of British East Africa, no inter- 
territorial movements are shown, since 
considerable amounts of tobacco grown 
in Tanganyika are processed in Uganda, 
and then sent to Kenya and Tanganyika 
for consumption, or exported directly 
from Uganda. 

Most of the tobacco grown in British 
East Africa is used for the domestic trade 
and to a certain extent as a filler in 
cigarettes made for the European trade. 
The exportable surplus of this type of 
tobacco varies from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 
pounds, and is exported in the form of 
cigarettes to neighboring countries, and 
as. unmanufactured tobacco to the 
United Kingdom. 

The United States is considered the 
chief source of supply for practically all 
requirements of the better grades of 
tobacco. 


CULTIVATION OF CIGAR ToBACCO, CANADA 


Canadian cigar tobacco, formerly 
grown only in Quebec, is to be grown this 
season in Ontario on the heavier soils 
found directly north of the flue-cured 
tobacco belt centering in Norfolk County. 
The Imperial Leaf Tobacco Co. is spon- 
soring a series of meetings with growers 
in an effort to contract for 800 acres. 
The contracts stipulate that the com- 
pany will pay from 15 to 30 cents a pound 
for usable cigar tobacco in four grades: 
Sand leaves, seconds, body leaves, and 
tips. 

TOBACCO PRODUCTION IN TURKEY 


The following table presents the esti- 
mated yield of the 1945 Turkish tobacco 
crop, by area, and the dates of the open- 
ing of the tobacco markets, as reported 
by the press of that country: 





Dat Area Yield 


Vletric tons 


Jan. 7, 1946 Aegean 32, 000 
Feb. 11, 1946 Slack Sea 20, 000 
Mar. 5, 1946 | farmara 14, 000 
Undetermined Eastern Provinces 2, 300 





SITUATION IN PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


In December 1945, a tobacco rehabili- 
tation committee was formed in the 
Philippine Islands, with planters, manu- 
facturers, and exporters as members. 
According to reports, the committee will 
study the tobacco situation and make 
recommendations regarding needs for 
rehabilitation. 





New machinery is needed by practically 
all textile mills in Chile. Shortages of 
machinery are reported to be responsible 
for the inability to supply the demand 
for textile products, even though the mills 
operate at full capacity. 
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U.S. Export Control and 


-_- Related Announcements — 
be | 
(Developments communicated to Export- 


ers’ Service Section up to Monday, 
March 4, 1946.) 


The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletins: 


No. 316—Current Export Bulletin No. 316, 
February 25, 1946 

I. Wheat, Wheat Flour, and Farina Added to 
the Positive List 

A. Effective February 18, 1946, the follow- 

ing commodities are added to the positive 

list of commodities (see Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule No. 19) 








Depart- Pronsccing | GLV dollar 
ment of “ degocneons” lue limit 
> a i 
Com- Commu t 1 ed 
merce 
Schedule 
B No rou K , 
10710) Wheat (bu. 60 lbs include seed Bu Food 9 mM) 9 
107300 | Wheat flour, wholly of U. S. wheat (except in cases or in small Cwt Food Ax ) 
packages) (include graham, malt, pastry, and macaroni flou 
107400 | Wheat flour, not wholly of U. 8S. wheat (except in cases orinsmall Cwt Food 71 » 
packages) (include graham, malt, pastry, and macaroni fl 
108100 ~Farina Lbs t “ 
109000 Wheat semolina Lbs “ 9 
B. All Licenses to export the above com- III. Change of Destinations for Textiles Pro- 


modities will be issued for a validity period cured on Ratings 


of 60 days from the date of validation. The A. Effective immediately, the Department 
validity period will be indicated on the face of Commerce announces that the procedure 
of each license. for requesting changes of destination for 


C. Shipments of any of the above com- textiles procured on ratings, as set forth in 
modities removed from general license may Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 19, Part 
be exported under the previous general license 7, Title C, page 58, is revised as follows 
provisions if either of the following condi- 1. Applications Which Will Be Considered 
tions is met: 
¢ : : (a) The yartment of Commerce wil 
1. The shipments were in transit to ports a) T Der . — . l 
of exit prior to February 18 pursuant to consider applications for permission to ship 
actual oe for export or — to new destinations cotton textiles previously 
“i P procured for export but which cannot be ex- 
2. The shipments were on dock, on lighter, ported to the original countries of destina 
. < } awe S a 
or laden aboard the exporting carrier prior Dxesretlioes ~ ; : 
to March 3 pursuant to actual orders for tion for reasons beyond the control of the 
a pursua Oo actu ‘ ) exporters 


—- (b) Valid reasons for submitting such 
applications may include the following: (1) 
cancellation by the importer of all or part 
of the order; (2) inability to secure payment 
from the importer; or (3) refusal of the 
country of destination to issue the necessary 
exchange 

2. Procedure.'—The procedure set forth be- 


II. Exportation of Wheat, Schedule B No. 

107100 

A. Effective February 18, 1946, individual 
licenses to export wheat, Schedule B No 
107100, will be approved by the Office of Inter- 
national Trade only when the provisions of 
War Food Order No. 144, issued by the De- low shall be followed by exporters requesting 
partment of Agriculture, have been met changes of destination: 

B. The export provisions of this order re- (a) Exporters desiring to ship the total 
quire that any person who holds wheat for quantity of textiles covered by the original 
export, or who purchases or contracts to license to a country of destination other 
purchase wheat for export, shall, prior to than that named in the license should sub- 
application for an export license, offer the mit to the Department of Commerce the orig- 
wheat to the appropriate Regional Director inal license only, together with a letter con- 
of the Grain Branch, Production and Market- taining the following information: (1) de- 
ing Administration, for sale and delivery to tails of the amendment requested; and (2) 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. The rs pene of the reasons why apenas to 
Commodity Credit Corporation may then —— country of destination cannot be 
either purchase it or authorize its delivery (b) 
for export. If neither action is taken within 
two days from the date of offer, it shall con- 
tinue to be held as excess wheat. other than that named in the license should 

C. Any person offering wheat may, at the (1) prepare, in accordance with the custom- 
time such offer is made, authorize either the ary procedure, a new export license applica- 
appropriate Regional Director, Grain Branch, tion for each new consignee in each new 
Production and Marketing Administration. country of destination or, when applicable 

: ‘ file a BLT (blanket) license application. Un- 

or the Order Administrator, Production and d “ . . igre teri 
ay : er Item 7 of Form FEA 419, each new appli- 
Marketing Administration, Department of cation must be clearly marked “No rating 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C., to apply required,” and the total amount of the tex- 
on his behalf to the Office of International tiles covered by the new applications must 
Trade for an export license. Applications not exceed the unshipped balance of the 
nn oy eee eee quantity of textiles accepted for delivery or 
partment of Commerce, in the usual manner 

D. All licenses to export wheat, Schedule 
B No. 107100, will be issued for a validity 
period of 60 days from the date of valida- 
tion. The validity period will be indicated 


Exporters desiring to ship less than 
the total quantity of textiles covered by the 
original license to a country of destination 


'The reporting requirements set forth in 
Subject III have been approved by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and assigned number BB 
31-R098, in accordance with Regulation A 
pursuant to the Federal Reports Act of 1942 


on the face of the license. 
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already delivered by the supplier on the b 
of the preference rating assigned on = 
original license. (2) Attach the ori; he 
license for cancellation. (3) Attach a rr 
explaining the reasons for incomplete pe 
ment to the original country of destination, 
(c) All requests for changes in destination 
should be submitted to the Requirements 
and Supply Branch, Office of Internationa) 
Trade, Department of Co , 
25D o" mmerce, Washington 
B. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 19 
Section II, Part 7, Title C, page 58, is amended 
accordingly 
IV. Revisions to the Positive List. 


A. Deletions Effective immediately the 
following commodities are removed from the 
positive list and placed on general license for 
exportation to all destinations in Group K;: 





Le. 
Dey 


rt 
pa 


ment 


iv prepared 
Essential oil natural, distilled or expressed 


205100 | A 


29909 Hop extract 


roma in 227998), 


un Tey ' ' r ' t 
a IIIIS Hop luy i Mp f ract 
mus ( 


1ucK I nants sold by the pound (in- 


hort pieces of less than 


orporatin ndustrial diamonds in- 
I i ! t wheel dressers, 
asS Cutters & ! ir articles 





, Other than 


luck remnant oil l B No 308950), remain 





B. Changes in General License GLV Val- 
ues.—The following changes in General 
License GLV values are effective March 2, 
1946 
Depar (4LV dollar value limits 

Cor 

erce ( iroup K Group E 

ile B 

N Old New Old | New 





C. Shipments of any commodities the GLV 
dollar-value limits of which have been re- 
duced as a result of the provisions of part B 
above, which were on dock, on lighter, laden 
aboard the exporting carrier, or in transit to 
ports of exit pursuant to actual orders for 
export prior to the effective date of change, 
may be exported under the previous general 
license provisions 
No. 317 Bulletin No. 317 
February 26, 


Current Export 
1946 


I. Over-Application Against Cotton Teztile 
Erport Quotas 

Current Export Bulletin No. 306, dated 
January 7, 1946, announced the approximate 
export ‘quotas of broad woven cotton piece 
goods and fabricated products, by country 
and by fabric types, for the first quarter of 
1946. Since that announcement an wUn- 
precedented volume of export license appli- 
cations, covering millions of yards of textiles 
far in excess of current quotas, has been re- 
ceived by the Office of International Trade. 
The number of license applications for these 
materials has been so great that it is obvious 
that individual exporters are applying for 
quantities far in excess of the amounts which 
they can reasonably expect to receive. Conse- 
quently, it has been necessary in many in- 
stances to reject the applications or to reduce 
drastically the quantities for which applica- 
tion was made 
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s where the base-period partici- 
xporter is considered in the 
tton piece goods, — — 
ew enterprises (firms jus 
app agg cotton chad goods export 
entering is especially serious in view of the 
marke? quantities which they may expect 
nom ve approved for export. 
. ~* countries for which there is an over- 
Cette for almost all fabric classes at 
Pa resent time are listed below for the 


ceneral information of exporters: 


COUNTRIES 


British East Africa. 
an. 
oer American Republics 
Madeira and Azores.’ 
Philippine Islands 
Sweden. 
Turkey. 
Union of South Africa . 
Western Hemisphere Colonies (British). 


In market 
pation of an ¢ 
licensing of CO 


The following fabric classes are over-sub- 
scribed for almost all countries: 





————— 
Class No. Description 
Combed fabrics 
1 Aeronautical cloths, lawns, and 
organdie 
{ Poplins and broadcloths 
6 All other combed yarn fabrics, in 
cluding cotton and rayon mix- 
tures 50 percent or more cotton 
by weight, 10 percent or more 
rayon by weight 
Carded fabrics 
ted 4 Print cloth varn fabric 
94 Ginghams and seersuckers ¢yarn 





Exporters are reminded that the procedures 
under which cotton textiles are licensed for 
export to various destinations are set forth 
in Comprehensive Export Schedule No, 19, 
pages 58-59, and supplemented by Current 
Export Bulletin No. 308, Subject I. Careful 
study of these documents in connection with 
Current Export Bulletin No. 306, announcing 
export allocations for the first quarter of 
1946, should enable an exporter to determine 
within reasonable limits the quantities for 
which he is likely to secure approved licenses 
“New enterprises” particularly should study 
these documents to familiarize themselves 
with the allowance for new enterprises in 
the various markets and should reduce their 
applications accordingly. The quantities ap- 
proved for any one applicant are in no way 
influenced by the volume of applications 
which he may submit, and no useful purpose 
is served by filing applications for quantities 
in excess Of what an applicant may expect 
to receive. 

Exporters are urged, therefore, to review 
their current and projected license applica- 
tions immediately, to request the return of 
those which obviously are for excessive quan- 
tities, and to restrict new applications to the 
level of probable approvals 

Use of the Blanket “BLT” License, de- 
scribed on pages 49-51 of Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule No. 19, is strongly recom- 
mended by the Office of International Trade 
a8 & valuable aid both to export firms and 
to this agency in simplifying textile export 
licensing operations. 

Exporters of textiles can contribute greatly 
to the expeditious handling of their export 
license applications by familiarizing them- 
selves immediately with the procedures re- 
ferred to above and by following the sugges- 
tions outlined herein. 


Il. Exportation of Pneumatic Tires on Equip- 
ment Exported Under General License 


A. Current Export Bulletin No. 313. Subject 
I (See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, February 
23), “Exportation of Pneumatic Tires on 
Equipment Exported Under General License,” 
ls hereby amended to make the provisions 
therein applicable only to tires on the fol- 
LL 


1 
Goods shipped on consignment, to be 


embroidered and returne ; 
States, turned to the United 
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lowing used vehicles and equipment exported 
under general license (other than the gen- 
eral licenses BAGGAGE, GUS, and GAF) : mo- 
tor trucks or the chassis therefor, truck- 
tractors, busses, or chassis on which bus 
bodies are to be mounted, and trailers. 


No. 318—Current Export Bulletin No. 318, 
March 1, 1946 


I. Wheat, Wheat 
Semolina 


Current Export Bulletin No. 316, Subject 
I, which announced the addition of wheat, 
wheat flour, farina, and wheat semolina 
(Schedule B Nos. 107100, 107300, 107400, 
108100, 109000) to the positive list, provided 
in Part C, 2 that shipments which are on 
dock, on lighter, or laden aboard the export- 
ing carrier prior to March 3 pursuant to ac- 
tual orders for export could be exported under 
the previous general license privileges. 

This date is hereby amended to read March 
11, 1946, thus permitting shipments under 
the previous general license privileges of the 
above products which are on dock, on lighter, 
or laden aboard the exporting carrier prior 
to March 11 pursuant to actual orders for 
export. 


II. BLT (Blanket) Export License Procedure 
for Wheat Flour (Schedule B Nos. 
107300 and 107400) 

A. The Office of International Trade an- 
nounces that for the commodities listed 
below it will no longer be necessary for the 
holder of a BLT (Blanket) License to present 
the license to the Collector of Customs at 
the port of exit when clearing shipments: 


Flour, Farina and Wheat 





Sched- 
Commodity | ule B 
No. 


Wheat flour, wholly of U. S. wheat (except in 
cases or in small packages) (include graham, 
malt, pastry, and macaroni flours) 

Wheat flour, not wholly of U. 8. wheat (except 
in cases or in small packages) (include gra- 
ham, malt, pastry, and macaroni flours 


107300 


107400 





B. Effective immediately, when clearing 
shipments of any of the commodities listed 
above under a BLT license, the holder of the 
BLT license shall enter the following cer- 
tification upon the shipper’s export declara- 
tion in lieu of presentation of the license: 

The undersigned certifies that the com- 
modities described herein are being exported 
under the provisions of BLT (Blanket) Li- 
cense No. ., approved by Department 
of Commerce (date of validation). 


When this certification is made on the 
shipper'’s export declaration, it shall be ac- 
cepted for clearance of the export shipment. 

C. The holder of the BLT license, when 
making shipment under this procedure, 
shall, at the time each individual shipment 
is made, endorse on the back of the license 
in the space reserved for collectors and 
postmasters the following information: 
quantity, description, value, cons'gnee (this 
shall be placed in the space labeled “Name 
of vessel’’ if export is made by water), port 
of exit or post office of mailing, date (this 
date shall be the date of filing of the ship- 
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per’s export declaration), initials of the en- 
dorsing official. 

D. Such licenses when endorsed by the 
holder shall be held available for inspection 
at any time by the Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce. 

E. Upon completion of shipment against 
the individual BLT license or at the ex- 
piration of the validity of the license, it 
shall be returned with attachments, if any, 
to the Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Office of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

F. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 19, 
page 51, item 2, is amended accordingly. 


No. 319.—Current Export Bulletin No. 319, 
March 1, 1946 


SUBJECT: The Positive List of Commodities 
(As Revised) 


A. For the convenience of exporters, the 
Positive List of Commodities, incorporating 
all revisions since the issuance of Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 19 on December 
5, 1945, is published in the appendix attached. 

The Positive List of Commodities includes 
those commodities which require an export 
license for shipments to Group K destina- 
tions. All commodities, whether included in 
the Positive List or not, require an export 
license for shipment to Group E destinations 
unless shipment may be made under general 
license for shipments of limited value (GLV) 
or other general licenses. 

B. Schedule B Numbers.—Commodities on 
the Positive List are listed in the appendix 
numerically by Schedule B numbers in the 
first column of the tabulation. It should be 
noted that new numbers are given for some 
commodities to conform to changes in Sched- 
ule B, “Statistical Classification of Domestic 
and Foreign Commodities Exported from the 
United States,”’ published by the Bureau of 
Census on January 1, 1946. Where changes 
have occurred, appropriate notation is made. 
Exporters are requested to use the new Sched- 
ule B numbers on applications for export 
licenses (Form FEA 419) and on Bureau of 
Census Shipper’s Export Declarations (Forms 
7513, 7513—DA, 7525-V, 7525-DA-V and Ship- 
per’s Export Declaration Correction Form 
7403). . 

C. Country Groups.—All countries* other 
than Germany and Japan are classified into 
two groups, namely, Country Group K and 
Country Group E. 

1. Country Group E.—Country Group E in- 
cludes the following destinations: 

Andorra. 

Argentina. 

Austria. 

Balearic Islands (Spain). 

Bulgaria. 

Canary Islands (Spanish Atlantic Islands). 

Caroline Islands. 

Chosen (Korea). 

Corisco, Annobon, 
(Spain). 

Fernando Po (Spain). 

Hungary. 

Ifni. 

Korea (Chosen). 

Marcus Islands. 

Marianas Islands. 

Marshall Islands. 

Rio de Oro. 

Rio Muni (Spanish Guinea). 

Romania. 

Spain. 

Spanish Atlantic (Canary) Islands. 

Spanish Guinea (Rio Muni). 

Spanish Morocco. 

2. Country Group K-—Country Group K 
includes all destinations other than Germany 
and Japan and those included in Country 
Group E. 

D. Commodities Remaining Under Indi- 
vidual License. 

1. Country Group E.—-All commodities re- 
main under individual license to Country 
Group E destinations. However, shipments 
of the commoditjes on the Positive List may 


and Elobey Islands 


' The Office of International Trade exercises 
no jurisdiction over exportation of articles 
and materials to Canada. 
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be made under general license for shipments 
of limited value (GLV), provided the values 
do not exceed those indicated in the column 
of the appendix designated “GLV Dollar 
Value Limit, Country Group E.” All com- 
modities not specifically listed in the Positive 
List may be exported to Group E destinations 
under General License GLV where in a single 
shipment the net value of each commodity 
does not exceed $25. 

2. Country Group K.—All commodities ex- 
cept those set forth in the appendix have 
been placed under general license, without 
value limitations, to Country Group K desti- 
nations. (In some instances, appropriate 
footnote references limit the need for an 
individual license of the listed commodity to 
only some of the destinations within Group 
K.) The provisions of general license for 
shipments of limited value GLV permit the 
exportation of commodities on the Positive 
List to ali destinations in Country Group K, 
provided that in a single shipment the net 
value of each commodity does not exceed the 
value limitation specifically listed for that 
commodity in the column headed “GLV dol- 
lar-value limits, Country Group K.” 

Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 19, 
Section I, pages 6 through 19, is amended 
accordingly. Any provisions therein which 
may conflict with the foregoing is amended 
to conform hereto. 

(Copies of the Bulletin with complete list 
of commodities may be obtained from the 
Requirements and Supply Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., or from the Field 
Offices of the Department of Commerce.) 


Import Control 


No. 83—Amendment to General Import Order 
M-63 Removing Fish Liver Oil and Shark 
Liver Oil from Import Control and Making 
Other Changes in the Text of the Order 


An amendment to General Imports Order 
issued by the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion on March 1, 1946 and effective on that 
date, deletes paragraph (a) (5): also re- 
moves from List A the following products 

Fish liver oil n. e. s. (include halibut liver 
oil). 

Shark liver oil, including oil produced from 
dog fish livers, n. s. p. f. 


Soviet Union Re- 
builds and Expands 
Industries 


(Continued from p. 11) 





operation. Similar enterprises which 
were being restored or expanded in No- 
vember numbered 190. A glass factory 
was being erected at Voronezh, leather. 
shoe, Knit-goods, sewing, and felt fac- 
tories were being built at Kishinev (Mol- 
davian Republic), and a restored plant 
at Kharkov was reported to be producing 
several thousand bicycles monthly. 

Although nearly all of the important 
industrial enterprises under way in the 
Soviet Union have been mentioned in the 
foregoing review, several projects have 
not been included. The specifically men- 
tioned projects, however, comprise a 
large share of the industrial construction 
completed or in process in that country 
as of November 1945, according to the 
Soviet press 





Lead production in Morocco during the 
third quarter of 1945 increased to about 
1,450 metric tons a month as a result of 
continued strong demand. 
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-- Late AIRGRAMS 
(Continued from p. 17) 


from 1,400,000 guaranies in the preced- 
ing year, and about 1,000,000 guaranies 
in 1943. Deposit liabilities, according to 
the balance sheet of the banking depart- 
ment of the Bank for December 31, 1945, 
increased to 34600,000 guaranies from 
29 500,000 guaranies at the close of 1944. 
Loans and investments, mostly for gov- 
ernment account, increased to 27,900,000 
guaranies on December 31, 1945, from 
20,100,000 guaranies on December 31 of 
the preceding year. Gold and foreign 
exchange holdings of the monetary de- 
partment increased to 31,800,000 guar- 
anies on December 31, 1945, from 29,- 
100,000 guaranies at the close of 1944. 
Note circulation increased from an aver- 
age of about 24,000,000 guaranies in 1944 
to about 27,000,000 guaranies in 1945. 
The Government budget for the 1946 
calendar (fiscal) year has been balanced 


at about 34,000000 guaranies. Esti- 
mated receipts exceed total estimated 


receipts carried in the 1945 budget by 
approximately 11,000,000 guaranies, or 
by 49 percent. In arriving at this esti- 
mate of receipts in 1946, the Government 
has relied on nonrecurring items in the 
miscellaneous account, and on expecta- 


tions that foreign trade and business 
activity will be sustained throughout 


1946 at the high levels recorded in recent 
months. Estimated expenditures indi- 
cate that the Government plans to ex- 
pend about 5800000 guaranies more 
than the total of 28,400,000 guaranies 
carried in the 1945 budget of expendi- 
tures. Most of the increase is attribut- 
able to greater public-debt appropria- 
tions (increased by 2600009 guaranies, 
or by 54 percent, from the corresponding 
1945 total), and to increases aggregating 
2,400 009 guaranies distributed among 
the Ministries of Education, Finance, 
Foreign Relations, and National Defense 

A decree law dated January 10, 1946, 
authorizes the Executive Power to grant 


duty-free privileges to qualified new 
manufacturing establishments on their 
imports of capital equipment and raw 


materials, and on goods produced for 


export. A board composed of repre- 
sentatives of two Government depart- 
ments, the Bank of Paraguay, and 


private-business organizations, will 
lect enterprises for eligibility to receive 
benefits under the new decree law, which 
abrogates a decree under which the Gov- 
ernment for the past several years had 
sought, without noticeable success, to 
stimulate industrialization by according 
monopoly privileges to individual manu- 
facturing establishments. 

Announcement was made early in 
January, that bids will be received from 
domestic and foreign engineering firms 
until March 30, 1946, for construction of 
the proposed waterworks in Asuncion 
Interested foreign engineering firms 
have been advised to inquire at Para- 
guayan diplomatic or consular missions 
abroad regarding the project. 

Progress is being made in the con- 
struction of the new refrigerated ware- 
house at Asuncion, which is expected to 


se- 


March 9, Log 


be put in operation next May, 

of a series of new slaughterhouses 
constructed in rural districts Was 
pleted recently at San Bernant 
Funds were made available in Janusn 
for the purchase of equipment for 
proposed new alcohol distillery at Asuy 


cion. The project calls for an anny 
distilling capacity of about 450 000 e 
lons of alcohol, which wil] be ; 


mainly in motor-fuel mixtures. 

Exchange rates for dollars, Cruzeigs 
and pounds sterling in the official mar. 
ket remained unchanged throughoy 
January, but the official rate applying 
to Argentine pesos was reduced Jany. } 
ary 12 from 77 to 76 guaranies per 10) 
Argentine pesos as a result of the Weak. 
ening of Argentine currency in relation 
to other foreign currencies. Rates 
quoted by the Bank of Paraguay jp the 
new “free market” established Decem, 
ber 4, 1945, remained throughout the 
month at about 10 percent above the egy. 
responding official market rates. With 
the dollar quoted in the official market 
at 3.09 guaranies to the dollar, and the 
Bank’s buying and selling rates amount. 
ing to 3,059 and 3,121 guaranies regpep. 
tively, the corresponding free-market 
rates (chiefly applying to private non. 
trade transactions) were quoted at 333] 
and 3,411, respectively 

Wages tended to rise in response to 
complaints of increased living costs 


Decrees published at the end of Janu. | 
ary increased overtime payments to cus- | 


toms employees, and established a mini- 
mum wage scale for stevedores and sea- 
men employed in the cabotage trade and 
by the National Merchant Fleet. En- 
ployees of the Servicio Técnico Inter. 
americana de Cooperacion Agricola 
(STICA) were granted wage increases 
ranging from 5 to 10 percent. Workers 
in the building trades have organized a 
campaign for increased wages to coun- 
teract rising prices for necessities. The 
cost-of-living index of the Bank of Para- 
guay, however, has registered very little 
change since the middle of 1945. The 
general index (‘cost of living at Asun- 
cion: 1938-100) for January was 221, 
compared with 223 in December 1945 and 
208 in January a year ago 


Panama 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Panama City) 


Business conditions continued excel- 
lent in the Republic of Panama during 
the latter part of January and the first 
half of February. No shortages of im- 
portant foodstuffs were reported during 
January, but complaints were voiced 
concerning the shortage of tires and of 
lumber for construction. 

A decree was enacted providing that 
the level of prices established by the 
former Office of Price Control would & 
maintained by the Ministry of Labor. 
Social Welfare, and Public Health. tt 
also stipulated that increases in prt 
must be authorized previously by the 
Office of Inspection of Food Products, 
and that infractions are subject to a fine 
of from $500 to $1,000 and the penalty 
of imprisonment from 5 to 90 days. 
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; ras promulgated. It estab- 
Fename retions governing the preser- 
-_ distribution, and sale of pharma- 
urn and biological products in the 
epublic. The importation of products 
which the manufacturers or representa- 
‘ves will not agree to replace if the 
" “ove to be adulterated, decom- 
products prove to * am neaained 
osed, or injurious was prohibited. 

, The Constitutional Assembly of Pan- 
ama promulgated by a decree of Decem- 
ber 28, 1945, provided for a budget of 
income and expenses for the fiscal year 
July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1946, totaling 
$30 266 518.92. The new budget of ex- 
penditures shows a slight increase as 
compared with the previously author- 
ized budget by President Jimenez and 
the Panamanian Cabinet for the year 
starting July 1, 1945, which totaled 
$29,996 661. 

Governmental income and expenses 
for the period July 1 to December 31, 
1945, totaled $14,483,356 and $15 815,100, 
respectively, compared with $13,949 300 
and $13,496,800, respectively, during the 
corresponding period of 1944. 

Total assets in all banks increased to 
$116,505,464 on December 31, 1945, from 
$113522,934 on December 31, 1944. 
Bank deposits of individuals increased to 
$74 275 932 on December 31, 1945, from 
$66,099,708 on December 31, 1944. 

Building activity continued at an in- 
creasing rate. Imports of cement for the 
first 11 months of 1945 totaled 48,809,746 
eross kilograms valued at $729,814, com- 
pared with 41,964,625 gross kilograms 
valued at $534,236 imported during the 
entire year of 1944, and 24,552,353 gross 
kilograms valued at $393,025 during 
1943. 

Total imports for the last quarter of 
1945 amounted to $13,173 848 compared 
with $10,653,076 in the corresponding 
period of 1944. 

Imports of gasoline during 1945 totaled 
9235,014 gallons, producing a govern- 
mental revenue in taxes of $864,857. 

Exports for 1945 totaled $4,507,137, 
compared with $2,927,229 for 1944. Ex- 
ports of bananas increased to 2.571 950 
stems in 1945 from 1,159,971 in 1944 
Exports of cacao decreased from 1,643,- 
691 kilograms in 1944 to 389550 kilo- 
grams in 1945. Exports of coconuts to- 
taled 6 595,515 units valued at $550,909 
during 1945, compared with no exports 
for 1944. Exports of rubber decreased 
slightly tq 318,720 kilograms in 1945 from 
358 413 kilograms in 1944. During 1945. 
9073,514 kilograms of abaca fiber were 
exported, compared with 2.875.096 kilo- 
grams during 1944. 

A total of 20,000 quintals (1 quintal 
100 kilograms) of potatoes was produced 
in Panama during 1945 and was sold at 
the established market price of $7 per 
quintal. The Agricultural and Industrial 
Bank took steps to purchase 4,000 tons of 
refined sugar from Cuba in order to avert 
a recurrence of the recent shortage of 
sugar, 

Plans were announced by the Ministry 
of Government and Justice for the de- 
velopment of the fertile and uncult ivated 
lands of the Coiba Penal Colony into 
farms to supply provisions for various 
Prisons and for sale in the public market. 
It is proposed to plant fruit, rubber, and 
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“Latin American Exchange Rates 


NotEe.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 


with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 


Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 


gourdes to a dollar. 





Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 


1943 (an- 
nual) 
Argentina_| Paper peso Official A 3. 73 
. os Official B 4.23 
BES . re 4.94 
Free market... 4. 06 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled... ..- 5 42.91 
2, a Saal 45. 42 
Brazil Cruzeiro !. a ae 16. 50 
Free market_.......... 19. 63 
Special free market-._-. 20. 43 
Chile Peso Special. wiviaiebalede 19. 37 
Rzport drett......... 25. 00 
Free market | aa ote 32. 37 
ine e % 31. 00 
Colombia... NR Commercia] bank : 1.75 
Bank of Republic. .-- 1.76 
Curb... 1. 76 
CostaRica. Colon Uncontrolled... 5. 65 
Controlled 5. 62 
Cuba_. Peso Free " 1,00 
Ecuador... Sucre : Central Bank (official) 14. 10 
Honduras. Lempira Official... : 2. 04 
Mexico eso : ‘ree 4. 85 
Nicaragua. Cordoba Official. . 5. 00 
Curb.... 5. 16 
Paraguay... Paper peso Official. . oan 333. 00 
Guarani a 3. 10 
F re 
Peru Sol... , Free 6. 50 
Salvador Colon do 2. 50 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 
Tree 
Imports 1. 90 
Other purposes 4 
Venezuela. Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 
Free 3. 35 


Average rate 


Latest available quotation 








Approxi- 
October mate 
1944 (an- 1945 equiva- , 
nual) | (month-| Rate | jent in Date 
ly) w..8. 
currency 
3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 | Nov. 26, 1945 
4.23 4. 23 4. 23 . 2364 Do. 
4. 94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
4.03 4.03 4. 08 . 2451 Do. 
42. 42 42.42 42.42 . 0236 | Nov. 30, 1945 
51.80 61.00 63.00 . 0159 Do. 
16. 50 16.50 | 16.50 .0606 | Feb. 2, 1946 
19. 57 19.50 | 19.50 . 0513 Do. 
20. 20 20. 00 20. 00 . 0500 Do. 
19. 37 19, 37 19. 37 .0516 | Jan. 30, 1946 
25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 . 0400 Do. 
31. 85 32. 85 32. 25 . 0310 Do. 
31. 00 31. 00 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
1. 75 1,75 1, 746 . 5727 | Oct. 31, 1945 
1. 76 1.76 1. 755 . 5698 Do. 
1.75 1. 83 1, 83 . 5464 Do. 
5. 66 5.71 5.71 -1751 | Nov. 30, 1945 
5. 62 ). 62 5. 62 .177 Do. 
1.00 1. 00 1.00 1.0000 | Dec. 31, 1945 
14.06 | 413.77 (413.77 -0726 | Dec. 30, 1945 
2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 .4902 | Jan. 31, 1946 
4.85 4. 36 4. 86 . 2058 Do. 
5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 | Feb. 2, 1946 
5.72 >. SS 5. 55 . 1802 Do. 
3. 11 3.12 3. 12 . 3205 | Jan. 31,1946 
63. 41 2933 Do 
6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 1538 | Nov. 30, 1945 
2. 50 2. 2. 50 4000 Dec. 29,1945 
1. 90 1.90 1.90 5263 | Jan. 19, 1946 
Do. 
1. 90 1.90 1.90 5263 Do. 
1. 85 1. 785 1. 785 5602 Do. 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 | Jan. 24, 1946 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 





! Under law « 


2? Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 
New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 
buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent. 


f Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


Since November 1942, 


Paraguayan central bank establishes a “legal rate’ from which 
Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 


the dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 
4A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted in 


effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 
§ In effect since July 25, 1944. 
§ Established Dec. 4, 1945, 
NOTE. 
into Argentina 


Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 
I Pp) july 





coffee trees; cultivate sugarcane, beans, 
and tobacco; and to introduce improved 


breeds of cattle, horses, hogs, and 
poultry. 
The Bank of Urbanization and Re- 


habilitation prepared a scale of payments 
for families wishing to acquire homes in 
the 


projected low-cost housing com- 
munity of Panama. A period of 20 years 
for the amortization of the houses is 


granted, with monthly payments ranging 
from $26.64 to $33.38. 

As an aid to tourists and travelers in 
their visits to the Republic of Panama, 
three companies were formed during 
January, to furnish facilities for guides, 
automobiles, buses, launches, and other 
means of transportation. 

Construction of an aqueduct for water 
supply in Boquete, Province of Chiriqui, 
at a maximum cost of $75,000 was in- 
augurated by the Government. 

Seven bus companies which have been 
operating in the cities of Panama and 
Colon merged under the name of Allied 


Autobuses Cooperative during January. 
Bus fares to suburbs were reduced from 
$0.10 to $0.05. 

Plans were announced for the re- 
organization and expansion of the 
largest whisky distillery in Panama. 
They include the installation of modern 
equipment for the production of Scotch, 
gin, bourbon, and other popular liquors. 


Honduras 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Tegucigalpa) 


Economic activity is at a high level 
throughout Honduras. Banana exports 
during January, though slightly below 
those in January of last year, were the 
highest of any month since the serious 
blow-downs of early October 1945. Sil- 
ver and gold shipments during January 
were the highest of any month for recent 
years, with the single exception of Sep- 
tember 1945, and the Agua Fria Mining 
Co., idle since early 1943, made its first 
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postwar shipment of gold concentrates 
to the United States in early February. 
Construction activity continues at an 
unprecedented level in all the chief cities 
of the Republic; there is scarcely a block 
in Tegucigalpa where old buildings are 
not being replaced by new ones, either 
residential or commercial. On February 
14 the sugar mill in San Pedro Sula be- 
gan milling the current cane crop, and 
at least temporary relief is expected in 
the sugar shortage. Local production is 
still too low, however, for the mill’s out- 
put to have any long-lasting effect on the 
situation. 

The only aspect of the economic situ- 
ation at the present time which is not 
favorable is the poor ccffee crop in prac- 
tically the entire country. As harvest- 
ing of the new crop gets under way, it 
is estimated that production will be only 
about 60 percent of the 1945 harvest. 
Prices have already skyrocketed, with 
unwashed coffee of quality too poor for 
exportation currently selling for $16.50 
per 100 pounds for local consumption. 
For the first time, arrangements are be- 
ing made to bring coffee into Teguci- 
galpa by air from regions which have 
not supplied this market previously ow- 
ing to their inaccessibility. It is expected 
that the first shipments of the current 
crop from southern Honduras will be 
made by the middle of March. 

A new lumber development has been 
started on the south coast of Honduras, 
between the Inter-American Highway 
and the Gulf of Fonseca. A sawmill with 
a capacity of 500,000 board feet per 
month began: operations, and besides 
sawn lumber, large quantities of timber 
suitable for mine props and piling are 
being produced. Most of the pine lumber 
exported from southern Honduras has 
been destined for Panama, but during 
February the first shipment of this prod- 
uct was made to the United States. 

Several tariff modifications which will 
probably be passed in the near future 
are now under consideration by the Con- 
gress. Products that will probably be 
affected are Listerine antiseptic, plastic 
materials for footwear manufacture, and 
certain tanning materials. 

One of the most important items now 
being considered by the Congress, from 
the standpoint of American industry, is 
the formulation of a “Law of Conces- 
sions,” in order to standardize the pro- 
cedure for the granting of concessions to 
new or important industries. Up to the 
present time each application has been 
considered on its individual merits, with 
little reference tu similar applications 
approved or denied. While the Congress 
seems favorably inclined toward the ap- 
proval of new concessions for the de- 
velopment of industries not heretofore 
existent in Honduras, it has recently 
shown itself adverse to continue in- 
definitely the benefits granted to indus- 
tries in their infancy. Within the past 
few weeks the Congress has denied ex- 
tensions of the concessions held by the 
paper-bag factory in San Pedro Sula 
(established 1936) and the match factory 
in Tegucigalpa (established 1932). The 
extension of the concessions of the larg- 
est flour mil] in the country is expected 
to be denied within the next week or two. 
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Decree No. 26, promulgated by the Con- 
gress on January 24 and effective 20 days 
thereafter, legalizes the status of existing 
Chambers of Commerce in Tegucigalpa 
and San Pedro Sula, and provides for the 
establishment of similar organizations in 
La Ceiba and Santa Rosa de Copan and 
in other cities when officially deemed to 
be necessary. Up to now the recently 
reorganized Tegucigalpa Chamber of 
Commerce and the newly established one 
in San Pedro Sula have functioned at a 
disadvantage owing to the fact that there 
was no legal provision for their existence 
or operation. 

Although the United States tradition- 
ally has been the most important foreign 
nation in Honduran trade, and will no 
doubt continue in this position, several 
recent events show the interest of other 
countries in developing the Honduran 
market. The Canadian Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry visited Tegucigalpa 
in February to discuss the expansion of 
Canadian-Honduran trade, and a modus 
vivendi was agreed upon for a term of 
1 year, after which a trade agreement 
probably will be signed between the two 
countries. Other recent visits which may 
prove significant were those of two Mexi- 
can industrialists, one interested in es- 
tablishing a plant for the processing of 
the oil-bearing corozo nut, and the other 
showing interest in the large-scale ex- 
ploitation of timber in the Mosquitia 


area. 
Cuba 


(From the U.S. Embassy, Habana) 


With the 1946 sugar-grinding season 
in full swing, business activity in general 
throughout the island continues at very 
satisfactory levels. Of Cuba’s 161 sugar 
mills, 151 are now grinding, and more 
than 1,000,000 tons of sugar, or nearly 
one-fourth of the crop, have already 
been produced. Harvesting of the 1945- 
46 tobacco crop—which it is expected will 
be about 30 percent larger than last 
year—has also been under way for some 
time and about one-half of the crop has 
already been harvested. 

Sugar shipments to the United States 
are proceeding at a rapid rate, despite 
the fact that negotiations for the sale 
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of the 1946 crop to the Commodity Cpe 
Corporation have not yet been concly 

A recent decree under which the Go 
ernment will retain the difference ‘ 
tween the price at which the 1946 
is sold to the United States and 
price obtained for the 250,000 jg 
tons set aside for shipment to other 
countries is being strongly Opposed by 
cane growers and sugar-mill owners on 
the ground that it reduced their income 
The Government, however, apparently 
proposes to carry out its plan and to 
the funds thus obtained for public Works 
and to subsidize imports of certain basic 
foodstuffs. j 

While the food-supply situation at the 
present time is somewhat easier, the con- 
templated establishment of Controls over 
the exportation of wheat and flour from 
the United States may reduce the Quan- 
tities of these products available to Cuba 
Wheat flour has been the one Major 
foodstuff imported by Cuba that has not 
been under allocation, and a reduction 
in supplies thereof would have a disturb. 
ing effect, especially in view of threat. 
ened shortage, by midsummer, of rice 
Cuba’s main staple food. In the mean. 
time, the lard and vegetable-oil shortage 
which has existed for several] Months 
continues, and no real improvement ip 
the supply of these commodities is ex. 
pected until the “sea train,” which has 
been tied up because of labor difficulties | 
since December 17, 1945, resumes operg- 
tions. 

Following the reestablishment late last 
year of frequent direct sailings from 
Habana to New York, Cuban fresh fruits 
and winter vegetables are moving to the 
United States in much larger quantities 
than during the war years and shipments 
are rapidly approaching prewar levels, 
In an effort further to improve existing 
shipping facilities for these products, 
and with a view toward establishing a 
Cuban merchant marine, certain Cuban 
interests are now negotiating for the 
purchase in the United States of several } 
small refrigerated vessels. 

No important change has occurred in 
the labor picture and there has been a 
noticeable decline in strikes and labor 
conflicts. Some unrest is evident, how- 
ever, among port workers throughout the 
Island whose wartime subsidies have 
been terminated and who are now in- 
sisting that sugar be stored in ware- 
houses in ports of export prior to ship- 
ment rather than loaded directly from 
railroad cars to vessels. A strike of pro- 
ducers of grade “C” milk in the Habana 
milkshed which created sporadic mil 
shortages in the capital has been settled 
after the Government seized a pasteutl- 
zation plant and enforced the regulation 
that all grade “C” milk must be pasteul 
ized. 

The Confederation of Cuban Workers 
(CTG) at the semiannual meeting of its 
National Council resolved, among other 
things, to support the Governments 
previously mentioned plan to retain the 
price differential resulting from the sat 
of sugar to countries other than th 
United States: to support the Govern: 
ment’s request for guarantees for the 
future position of Cuban sugar in the 

(Continued on p. 44) 
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{ew Books and 
- Reports 


1g publications, added to the 
#Toe men's research facilities, through the 
Se eat of the authors and publishers, are 
tisted as a service to businessmen. Please 
oes The Department has no copies of pri- 
og ublications for distribution and can- 
ee responsible for their content. For 
ovate publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 





Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, March 3, 1946: 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $3.50 
per year. The March 3 issue contains 
these articles: 


U. S.-U. K. ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 
AGREEMENTS. 

YALTA AGREEMENT ON THE KURILES. 

U. S. MEMO ON THE ARGENTINE SITU- 
ATION. 

DEUTSCHE AUSLANDSPROPAGANDA. By 
Saxton Bradford. 

Law ON VESTING AND MARSHALING OF 
GERMAN EXTERNAL ASSETS. 

Our FOREIGN POLICY AND ITS UNDER- 
LYING PRINCIPLES AND IDEALS. 

RECOGNITION OF RUMANIAN GOVERNMENT. 

SomE STEPS IN RECONSTRUCTION OF EU- 
roPE. By Willard L. Thorp. 

RELATIONS WITH YEMEN PROPOSED. 

RESULTS OF ANGLO- AMERICAN CIVIL AVI- 
ATION CONFERENCE. 

Amr TRANSPORT AGREFMENT: TURKEY. 


Other Publications 


Our Way TO PEACE. Robert A. Graham 
et al. 1946. 96 pp. Price, 25 cents. A 
study of the United Nations Charter, with 
topics for discussion. 

Available from: The America Press, 70 
East Forty-fifth Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. 

FREEDOM FROM WANT. Edward Charles. 
1945. 59 pp. Price, 25 cents. A pam- 
phlet on the international aspects of re- 
construction. The reconciliation of full 
employment with a cooperative and pro- 
gressive international economic system is 
central to the discussion. 

Available from: Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, 542 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y. 





Swiss Chemical 
Industries 


(Continued from p. 13) 


number of new products. A few more 
developments have been made, the effect 
of which will appear later. The pros- 
pects for the immediate future seem 
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none too bright, because a large number 
of the countries which purchased the 
company’s products in the past have lost 
their purchasing power, and although 
there is a pronounced demand for phar- 
maceuticals, it may be some some before 
the return of normal business activity. 
Insecticides 

Insecticides and plant protectives con- 
tinued to be sold abroad in large 
amounts. The products known as DDT 
and those sold under the name “Neocid” 
of the DDT-Geigy series found especial 
favor and use. A small tin of DDT was 
a part of the personal equipment of the 
Allied Armies and apparently contrib- 
uted to the winning of the campaign in 
Burma. Without this product, it would 
have been impossible to safeguard the 
health, and thus the fighting capacity of 
the troops. No refugee crossed the bor- 
der into Switzerland without having been 
treated beforehand with Neocid. 

The Agro-chemical section of Sandoz, 
Ltd., brought out two products known as 
“Varatox” and “Acatox,” both derived 
from mineral oil and derris. 

Plastics 

As with other lines, business in plastics 
was severely hampered by the excep- 
tional difficulties in procuring the neces- 
sary raw materials, according to a report 
by Ciba. Deliveries to customers abroad 
met with increasing hindrances of vari- 
ous kinds. These several factors led to 
a marked decline in plastic exports, 
which, however, was partly compensated 
by the company’s successful efforts to 
extend the position of plastics in the 
home market. In this field, Ciba is giv- 
ing every attention to systematic scien- 
tific research. During the past year, 
‘‘Melocol” adhesives, produced by that 
company, made marked advances, their 
excellent qualities having been widely 
recognized by the trade, as also was the 
case concerning textile auxiliary prod- 
ucts based on plastics. 

Ciba’s factory at Monthey showed a 
satisfactory level of employment. Al- 
though a cut in production of indigo was 
made, other parts of the plant some of 
which had been extended, were main- 
tained in full operation. The manufac- 
ture of plastics was transferred to this 
plant. 


Activity in Foreign Plants 

With regard to foreign activities, 
Ciba’s annual report for the year ended 
December 31, 1944, contained the follow- 
ing additional data: 

The factory at St. Fons, in France, 
experienced considerable decline in pro- 
duction, owing to the scarcity of raw 
materials and other working conditions. 
Knowledge of the associated works in 
Pabianice, Poland, and in Seriate, Italy, 
is limited, but up until date of the 
report, these two companies had escaped 
serious damage. Any documentation of 
the activities and earnings of associ- 
ated companies overseas likewise was 
unavailable. These are the Clayton 
Aniline Co., Ltd., Manchester; Ciba, Ltd., 
Horsham, in England; one in the United 
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(Continued from p. 15) 


tions on electrical copper wire as used in 
the manufacture of magnet wire, resistance 
wire. 

40. Italy—Federigo Ermini, 13 Via dei 
Pucc , Florence, is interested in the purchase 
of and representation for household hard- 
ware and tools. 

41. Italy—Elio Michelotti, 30 Via Papini, 
Lido di Camaiore (Lucca), is interested in 
the purchase of and representation for tez- 
tiles—cotton, hemp, linen. 

42. Italy—S. A. “FILA” (Fabbrica Italiana 
Lapis e Affini), 16 Via del Gignoro, Florence, 
desire purchase quotations on red-cedar 
wood and California incense cedar wood pen- 
cil rods—20,000 gross of each; 11 tons of 
Mexican graphite as used in pencils. 

43. Italy——“Stomoted” Forniture Dentali, 
106 Via Emilia, Modena, is interested in the 
purchase of and representation for a com- 
plete line of dental equipment and supplies. 

44. Netherlands—Firma Geo. Zee gers, 
369-B Rochussenstraat, Rotterdam, desire 
purchase quotations on 25 to 50 tons of 
rosin—shades “G,” “H,” and “W. W.” 

45. Panama—J. V. Beverhoudt, Colon, is 
interested in contacting American manufac- 
turers and distributors of 16 mm. films, for 
rental or sale to purchasers of sound-projec- 
tion equipment and cameras, for theater 
uses and also for amateurs. 

46. South Africa—J. Tennison Burrows, 87 
Gardiner Street, Durban, is interested in the 
purchase of and representation for tobac- 
conist goods of all varieties; periodicals. 

47. South Africa—Magaliesbergse Koopera- 
tiewe Tabakplantersvereniging, P. O. Box 69, 
Rustenburg, Transvaal, desire purchase quo- 
tations on two steam boilers. It is requested 
that heating surface, efficiency, possible over- 
load, floor space required, as well as earliest 
delivery date be stated. Specifications will 
be submitted to interested firms upon 
request. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

48. South Africa—Otley-Jardine Chemical 
Co., P. O. Box 712, Johannesburg, desire pur- 
chase quotations, by cable, on phenothiazine 
with an indigo derivative used for the prepa- 
ration of veterinary remedies for internal 
parasites, in ton lots, c. i. f. Durban. 

49. Spain—J. Perez Casqueiro, Gran Via 17, 
Vigo, desire purchase quotations on two 3- 
phase electric-generator sets—specifications: 
3-phase alternator, 15 KVA neutral, 260 volts, 
50 cycle with exciter coupled directly, exciter 
resistances and instruments for the control 
board. A 20-hp. Diesel motor, cold starting, 
capable of being coupled either directly or 
by trapezoidal belts to alternator; the other 
3-phase alternator should be 18 KVA and 
motor 25 horsepower. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Basic Intelligence Services Divi- 
sion, has recently compiled the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed 
copies may be obtained by American 
firms from this Division. The price is $1 
a list for each country. 

Machinery—Importers and Distributors— 
Union of South Africa. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparations—Im- 
porters and Dealers—Mexico. 


Sawmills and Lumber Operations—Philip- 
pines. 





States, and affiliated houses in Canada 
and South America. Transfer difficul- 
ties prevented immediate participation 
in the profits of this group of associated 
and affiliated firms, which are adminis- 
tered by trustees of the company. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Trade-Mark Applications 


Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
trade-marks 
Op- 


istration of the following 


was published in the Diario Oficial. 
position must be filed within 60 days 


from the date of publication: 


WEEKLY 











lrade-mark Class No. and product 


Chemical substances 
and other preparations 
for use in medicine and 
in pharmacy. Vaccines 
and biocultures for use 


Sseivadina , 


in medicine and in 
pharmacy 
Panvitaminas lo 
Panvitan do 


2—Chemical substances 
used for agricultural and 
horticultural, veteri 
nary, and sanitary pur- 


poses 


Riarseno] 


Personna 48— Perfumes and scented 
Preparat 
cleaning and 
tion of teeth and hair 
ind = brushes Combs 
and other toilet articles 


not specified 





soaps 


Joker 8—Mirrors for automatic 
electric switches 

Nevada 14—Glass and especially a 
variety of pressed glass 

Klvdont 48— Perfumes and scented 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva 


ion of teeth and hair 
and)» =6brushes. Comt 


and other toilet artic 


not specified 

Lixoid 3—A pharmaceutical prod 
uct 

Esocilg do 

Jecorsana do 

Jecorbil do 

Kumis 3—A lactic ferment 

Hemobenotiol 3--A pharmaceutic re 


aration 


lotat >—A pharmaceutical pre 
l otafe i do 
Jack i6—-Men’s, women’s, and 
children’s clothes 
Jack 36—-Leather articles for 
men, ladies, and 
arer 
lestohormos $—A pharmaceutical prep 
iration 
Garden i8-A hair preparatior 
4 crilucent 0—Plastic dental mate 
riais 
Yucata i Candies 
Rexcop 17—Board for loose-leaf 
£opying books and de 
vices ior accounting 
typewriters 
38-—-Copying books 
Astro 10— Metal furniture (iron 
and steel) for hospital 
7—Meta] furniture (iron 
and steel) for office 
4)—-Metal furniture (iron 
and steel) for domest 
LIS€ 
Cometa 25—Images, small statues 
and metal objects 
li—Cutlery for generai 
and household uS€ 
Cutting and perforating 
instruments and tubes 
except parts of ma 
chines 
7—Machines for agricul 
ture and horticulture 
and parts of such ma 
chines 
6—Machines (except agri- 
altural) and their parts, 
for all industrial pur- 
poses 
Grandeur 48—-Perfumes and scented 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva- 
tion of teeth and hair 
and ~=©brushes Combs 
and other toilet articles 
not specified 
Gloria #;—Common soaps 
Fosfocacau 41—Candies, biscuits, and 


cereals 


Date of 


publica 


ion 


Do 
Do 


Da 
Ira k ( SN I lux put 
R ( ibstance Jar 
ricultural a 
ultura veter 
i i nitar r 
es 
7—Otl ipplies a 
1} 
jul] ill K 
xceep per 
W S— Paper r NT > 
t nalr il i iraw 
ill kinds. Other paper 
mant t 2 
jude her cla 
Westerk 8—Pa r oWI 
g i draw 
ill K i Other paper 
nula irt not 
ice her cla 
G Star 2 ( | ‘ Y ) 
od SK i i i i 
t ; 
2—W air | 
( 5 Al \ i I> 
{ t ( t 1) 
! ‘ 
i il 
I] il 
{ i—<3 
! r 
1 
> \ 
P ) 
Cor ) 
Mir 2 
| g—Py 1) 
tr 
1 
I , — 
{ 
l 
Ar e 
4 i 
I \ 
« ) 
= ‘ 
i 
for 
rT , 
} 
Wa — | friy " 
and i 
Ce 
ur 
necified 
Kord 1) 
Vitor (a apm 1) 
I forila A pharr ‘ prod ) 
Conga 4 { t ft int > 
DDM ] imet ippara 1) 
und = appliances 
irgica 
wy for cura pul 
we relat 
t alt! f man r 
Saturno { lerwear and bed 1) 
hee tal er ete 
Endofart Pha eutical prod I) 
i 
A pol 1 f ’ Dp 
} p, o 
20-——-Silk (natural and ar > 
ficial) piece goods 
2 Cottor ‘ vod I) 
A lofi 4 pharmaceutical pr I) 
ict 
Panbil d 1) 
Marlen Pa ind r ‘ 1) 
A BC 8--KRad 1) 
M.I L t lextile machiner 1) 
d I 








March Q, 1946 j 


a 


d produet 


, ubstances 
ised for agricultural and 
horticultura 


ind Sanitary purposes 





eterinary, 


Date of 
Dublicg. 
tion 
~ 1b 
Jan, » 


























) Do 
Eurax ! 
DDT (i = 
Lae do, 
Cutiger is A face beauty product 
Phyto 2-- Fertilizet . De 
\ S— Pre "I sclentifie Do. 
ncluding for industriat, 
ducationa: and utility 
purposes, Theasures and 
cak of all Kinds) in- 
tru t 
| cao Ga 1 A hair lotior Do 
\ A phar s;Geutical prep Do 
irat 
Falusto a Do 
re It t I Do, 
Cik site i Do, 
‘) tite ‘ Do 
7.) Ma i Do 
“Retire 144-—Tot ind tobacco Do. 
: ‘ 
(Continued from p. 42) 
United States market; and to oppose 


price and rental increases 
tions 
lay-olfs 


Active interest 


wage reduc- 
and any attempted employment 


continues to be dis- 


played in U. S. Proposals for Expansion 
of World Trade and Employment and in 
the preliminary trade meeting, to which 


Cuba has been invited. The 


Board of 


Cuban 


Economic Warfare held a S$e- 


ries of round-table discussions in Febru- 
ary in which representatives of all sec- 


tors of Cuba's 


The 


economy 


participated. 
purpose ol these discussions was to 


ive representatives of commerce, indus- 
try, and labor a chance to air their views 


on the Proposals and 


the preliminary 


meeting so as to assist the Government 
in determining what policy Cuba should 


with regard thereto. 
revenues 


adopt 
Government 
Stantially to exceed 


continue sub- 
the levels attained 


during the corresponding periods in the 
past year, but expenditures, augmented 
by heavy extrabudgetary appropriations 


for roads, schools, and 


other public 


works, are apparently keeping pace with 
receipts and have been further increased 
by a recent decree raising pensions for 
veterans of Cuba’s War of Independence 


by an aggregate amount 
about 2,500,000 pesos. 


Private-construction activity likewise) 
shows no signs of decreasing, despite) 
further increases in building costs, andj 
although a fourth kiln was inaugurated) 
in February by the local cement pro- 
ducer, imports of cement are expected to 
continue well into the year in order @ 


for 1946 of 


take care of the backlog of demand. 


While statistics on 


below those 


imports, 


substantially 
1945. January 


than those of the corresponding perim 


in 1945. 


Cuba’s foreign) 
trade during February are not as yeu 
available, exports during January Were 
of January, 
on the 0 
hand, reflecting a somewhat easier SUBS 
ply situation in the United States in ® 
number of lines, were appreciably large® 
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